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is tho final report jdescribing a supervised 



program of self*instruction in critical I'anguages at the 
undergraduate level. The projec*^ was begun at a single college- in 
1-963, Has expanded to a stateurde basis in 1966, and was again 
enlarged to run op a national* basis in 1969. 'In 1971*72, ov^er IrPOO 
students were enrolled in these prograas at abput 45 colleges acrbss 
the country. The primary method employed in this project was the- 
initiation of ♦iSelf-in9t^iuctiohal prograas on <i'ndiviPdual college 
canpuies in order to examine siich factors in self instructional 
^lan^uage learning as motivatioQ ajid aptitude, Suitability of existing 
materials, the roles playecl by campu^s coordinaxors, tutors, and 
outside examiners, and problems of interinstitutional' cooperation in 
furthering this methods The, basic ^conclusion was that independent 
study of critical languages is a^fiinancially and acadeaiicariy viable 
m^eans to^ the small college as well as the large university to 
broaden significantly their offel;ings of foreign languages to the 
carefully selected and'^ell-^otiyated student* A major .goal of the 
project was to detex;mine the feasibility of "institutionalizing" the* 
overall program structure . to assure continuation of individual 
programs; thfls -goal was partly achieved with the formation of a 
National Assoqiation for Seljf-InstructionaJL Language Programs. 
Appendices contain: program, data for 1969-70, 1970-71, and 1971-72; ^ 
guide to a film on self-instruction; reports on two conferences on 
independent language studyj- a checklist for CLP evaluators; and^^copy 
for the ^afcic cover of the SILP Handbook. (Author/AM) 
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earch reported herein was performed pursuant lo a contract with 
the Office of Education, U.S« Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects, under Government 
sponsorship ar^ ;^ncouraged to express freely their professional judge- 
ment in the conduct of the pruject. Points of viaw or opinions 
stated do not^ therefore, necessarily represent '^official Office of 
Education position or policy, ' ' ^ 
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SUMMARY 



Supervised self •* Instruction in critical languages on American 
college^ c^ampuses goes back a decade to the first e?;per irnent s with 
tliis approach to learning'other languages at Kalamazoo College.- 
Beginning m 1966, this approach was expanded on a 3 tatewide basis 
in colleges*. in New York State* And in 1969, the prograiu was again 
^ expanded on a national basis in an effort to determine the potentival-- 
ities ot and limitations to self -instrurtion in foreign languages 
through examination of factors such as student motivation and languagt^ 
learning aptitude, the roles of the campus coordinator o'f self- 
instruction, the l^j^guage tutor, and the outside examiner, and inter- 
inst-i tutional cooperation. 

Some 45 collegf^s and universities from Maine to California now 
offer opportunities for learning other languages to their, students 
through the supervised, externally assessed self - instructional approach* 
In 1971-72, ov^r 1 ,00C students were enrolled in self -instructional 
language courses at these colleges. Sufficient experience has been 
accumulated to demonstrate that this method of language learning works 
on a large number of geographically diffuse, campuses loosely coordinated 
through a program structure which provides some -prof ess zonal guidance 
and advice on techniques, study materials, and examiners, and which 
serves as a _ source of inexpensively reproduced language study materials. 

Fxperience with this project has also established that; 

Stu'^ent rifbtivation is a far moie important factor 
than language learning aptitude; 

"Successful" campus programs of srilf -instruc t ion 
require an able and • nergetic local faculty member 
committed t6 this approach to language learning 
to serve as campus coordinator; . ^ 

Language tutors must be carefully screened, oriented, 
and supervised, "especially during the early stages 
of their roles as tutors; ^ 

Lxternal -examine||^ have a vital **technical assistance" 
or troubleshooting function to perform, in adchtion 
to assessing individual student progress and maintaining 
academic standards. 

Problems, of course, remain to be solved^ More attention will need 
to be given to developing stantiardi zed levels of achievement an^ graduated 
courses' of study beyond the introductory level. In* some languages, , ' 
instructional materials, especially for feelf-study, ai^e less than satis- 
factory* The pool of experienced examiners will need to be eTilarged as 
the program continues to grow. And more experience needs to 'be^ accumulated 
with differf^nt materials and examining techniques in sel f- instructional , 
prograitis in the more commonly taught W( stein Kuropean lan^ages i -i wh i/ h 
interest is just beginning lo (.»mer^f_% *^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Amid all the current rhetoric about the need for reform in 
American colleges and universities is one recurring trhc ne- -make 
students more responsible for their own education. Typical of much' 
of the* rhetoric about diver se aspec ts of conterapor^y society which 
we inflict upon ourselvesT, the correlation between verbalization and 
resulting action is very low* <^ 

One striking exception to this melancholy state of affairs Is 
the program of seLf -instruct ion in critical languages,* Here is a 
genuine innovation in language learning which is org^lnized around the 
central proposition that the individual student should have primary ^ 
responsibility for what he or she learns. The self -instructional 
languagjg program has another singular atfribute. Unlike many other 
educationally worthwhile innovations which are so costly that they- 
cannot be sustained without continuing subsidy, self-instruction is 
fully competitive in economic terms with conventional language 
instruction* 

"Self-instruction^' as a method of learning another language is 
certainly not new. Indeed, it may be the otdest method of all, long 
used by travellers, merchants, and missionaries, and in .mor^ recent 
times, by anthropologists* But the approach described in this report ^ 
and involving a supervised program of self-instruction with external 
assessment of student perxorraance goes back only a decade to the U.S. 
Office of Education-assiisted experiment conducted by Professor Peter 
Boyd-Bowroan at Kalamazoo College in 1963-65* 

The successful experience on one campus lecj^ to the 'secohd stage-- 
a cooperative btacewide effort to introduce self -instruction in critical 
languages simultaneously on^ a number of campuses in New Yoxjc, beginning 
in 196^. Supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, to the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York which was administered 
through the State Education Department's Center for International 
Programs and Comparative Studies, this effort was based on the academic 
leadership of Professor Boyd-.Bowman, who moved in 1965 from the faculty 
ol Kalamazob College to the State University of New York at Buffalo 

The cooperative character of self -instruction in foreign languages 
was extended still further in^its third stage, which started in 1969. 
Under the auspice's of the Council f or ^Iritercul tural Studies -^d Programs- 
(formerly the National Council of Associations for International Studies^ , 
an organization of a dozen regional associations of some 400 colleges 

"Critical languages" refer to those languages, primarily used in 
Asia and Africa, knowledge of which is considered important to the 
United States under the terms of Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act and which are rarely taught in American colleges and 
*uni vers i ties, 
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across the United States, the self- instructional program in critical 
languages was undertaken on a national scale. The Institute of Inte^;- 
national Studies of the LUS. Office of Education again pr9vided 
financial assistance, along with continued Carnegie support. 

This report describes the effort to expand the program on a 
national basis, and by doing so, to^learn more about the potentialities 
of and limitations to seir-instruction irt' foreign languages thrpugh 
examination of factors such as student motivation and language learning 
aptitude, the roles of campus coordinator of self -instruction, the 
language tutor, and the outside examiner, and in terinsti tutional 
cooperation. . * 

^Many individuals and institutions have contributed to the success^- 
ful completion of this projecto. The indi'^vidual students who pioneered' 
in this often difficult approach to lapguage learning should be mentioned 
5i-rst. The campus coordinators, language -tutors, and' outside examiners 
all played ^ital and indispensable roles. Many college administrators 
provided critical material and moral support when this **novel'*- approach 
to' language study was just getting starred and had yet to prove itself 
to doubting faculty members, especially in existing foreign language 
departments. . ' 

The Council for Intercul tural Studies and Programs (formerly the 
National Council of Associations for International Studies) Board of 
Directors and the Council's liaison representatives in different member ' 
regional associations of colleges help^^d in many ways to move the project 
along. ^ Mrs. Marjorle Horn, -Financial Aide in the Kew York State Education 
Department's Center for Internat iona I .Programs and Comparative Studies, 
struggled heroically with myriad financial and administrative details, 
compounded by the large number of institutions participating iri the project. 

But the prime .mover, principal, enthusiast ,* and guiding spirit 
behind this approach to language fearning for the past decade is' Peter 
Boyd-Bowman, who served as academic coordinator and consultant fpr the 
project. He and his staff at the Cencer for Critical Languages at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo constituted the nerve center 
fc^ the whole network of activity across the country generated the 
pr6ject. And the report which follows is based essentially on his annual 
academic reports as project consultant. 



Ward Morehouse 
Project Director 



METHODS 



The priraar,y method employed in this project was the initiartion of 
self -instructional programs on individual college campu ses H4^^rder to 
examine such factors in self - instructional language learning as raotiva- 
tjon and apt^itude in students, suitability of existing language study ^ 
materials for sel f • i ns t rue t ional us^, the roles played by campus 
coordinators, lariguagp tutors, and outside examiners, and problems of 
broad-based, loosely coordinated 'i nter institutional Cooperation in 
furthering ^his approach to language study. 

Extensive data have been collected on indivitiual campus programs 
and performance of individual students. These are recorded in the annual 
reports of the academic consultant to the project {/Appendices 1,2, and 3). 
A revised manual for campus coordinators or directors of ^elf - instructional 
programs was issued (Appendix. 4) in order to explore techniques of supple- 
menting the here.tofore largely personal professional assistance and 
guidance of the academic consultant in implementing new campus "programs 
of self - instruction in foreign languages. Problems with jlanguage tutors 
and'the, relationship of s'tudents tfr their tutors emerged early in the 
project and led to the preparation of a special orientation film by 
Professor Eleanor Jorden of Cornell University, ''Do's and Don ' ts of Drilling 
(a guide for this film appears in Appendix 5). 

Several conferences and meetings were Organized during the course 
of the project for campus coordinators, students, examiner s, and others 
involved in the project to orient students and campus coordinators, to - 
take stock of the existing situation and .to identify future needs, 
including the St-ate University of New 'York at' Buffalo (June 1970), 
University of Vermo^}t and Kent Stf.te University (May 1971) and Cornell 
University (November 1971--see /ppendix 6 for report). In the firt&l 
stages of the project, a national conference to evaluate the progress 
achieved and major problems remaining in self - instructional language 
programs was held (see Appendix 7 for program and l^j* of participants), 
and a number of individual cam|>us programs assessed (see checklist for 
critical language program evaluators in Appendix 8). 

A major goal of the project has been to detormimi the feasibility of 
"institutionalizing" the program structure for th'e project as a whole 
(loose coordination of individual campus programs through a central 
f ac i 1 i ty- - i , ^he Center for Critical Languages in Buffalo) and programs 
,on individual tampuses on a self-sustaining basis to assure continuation 
of self -instruction in language learning after completion of the project.' 
This has been achieved in considerable measure, with the formation (at 
the D(-'cember 1972 evaluation conference) of a National Association for 
Sel f -Instructional Language Programs (see Appendix 9 for a note on this 
association and the proposed consti tu'^tion) * 



4 In order to expand participation in the project as the principal 
means of examining different factors in self - instructional language ^ 
study, attention was also given to disseminating information about this 
approach to language learning. The project director and prpject con- 
sultant both spoke at a number of professional meetings, and educational 
conferences during the course of the project about self - instruction in 
critical languages, cad both made ni;,nerous campus visits throughout 
the country. Several articles about^he project also appeared in 
professional journals and magazines, some of which are g^iven in the 
bibliography at the end of this report. 



FINDINGS 

I 

Some 45 colleges and universities from Maine to California now 
offer opportunities for learning other languages to their students 
through the supervised, externally assessed self -instructiona.1 approach. 
In 1971-72, over 1,000 students were enrolled in self -instructional > 
language courses at these colleges. Sufficient experience has been 
accumulated to demonstrate that this n^^thod of language learning works 
on a large number of geographically diffuse campuses loosely coordinated 
through a program structure whicfi provides some professional guidance 
and advice on techniques, study materials, and examiners, and which 
serves as a source of inexpensively reproduced language study materials. 



Experience with this project has also established that: 

1. Student motivation is a far more important factor 
than language learning aptitude; 

2. "Successful" campus programs of self - instruction 
require .m able and energetfc loc^l faculty member 
committed to this approach to language learning 

to serve as campus coordinator j ^ 

3. Language tutors mu^t be carefully screened,' 

oriented, and supervised, ^especially during the 

early stages of their role% as tutors; ^ : 

* ' *t 

A. External examiners have a vital "technical assistanc," 
or troubleshooting function to perform, in addition 
to assessing individual student progress and maintaining 
academic standards, , ' ' 

Evidence on relationship of student motivation to language learning 
aptitude, as measured by the Modern Language Association's Modern " ' 
Language Aptitude Test, is largely based on individual instftutfonal 
reports by campus c oordinators and discussion of this issue at periodic 
conferences organized during the f»roject, as well as student self- 
assessments made in 1971 (see Appendix 2 for detailed analysis xDf their 
responses to question 16). Campus coordinators report a low correlation • 
between successful performance in self - Instructional language learning 
and MLAT scores. Motivation, in other words, is a far better predictor 
of success.' 

The problem then becomes how to assess motivation, a phenomenon which, 
because it varies so much with each student, is very difficult to measure 
in any objective way. Successful campus coordinators who almost always 
insist upon a personal interview before admitting a student to a self- 
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insttuctional program, de^?elop their own techniques for determining theV*' 
seriousness of purpose of ind^ividual students. A nurcber of campus 
coordinators report that they begin by trying to talk the prospective 
students out of participating in the program as one test* of their 
motivation. 

"Successful'^ programs clearly depend on effective campus coordinators; 
This is reflected not oniy in those institutional programs which have 
continued to flourish under the leadership of a single campus coordinator 
or" director, but also in instances where the campus coordinator has 
shifted from one institution to another, ste^ting up a Second flourish- 
ing program in his neW location, \ ^^ 

Effective campus coordinators '^also play a kigy role in identifying 
and guiding language tutors. There has been ample evidence accumulated 
tl/i^ugh the project from campus coordinators and examiper^ of the adverse 
impact which a "poor*' tutor Coften "pobr" because he was insufficiently 
oriented and supervised) can have on the progress of students. One major 
consequence of this situation was preparation of the orientation film 
for tutors and students^ "Do's and Don'ts of Drilling" (see Appendix 5 
for a guide to the film). There has not yet, however, been enough 
experience with ttie-usejof the filmVw^ich, unfortunately, had to be 
made a second time becaijise the originijl .film was lost in the mails pn its 
way to being processed', ; causing a delay of several mqnths) to- determine 
how much use of the film will help to alleviate these kinds of difficulties 

Not all institutional experiments with sel f- instruction proved to 
be successful, aLthough th^ vast majority appear- to have "taken." The 
following excerpt from th^ project consultant's report £or 1970-71 
(Appendix 2) illustrates some of the factors "which lead to insti ttitfonal 
failure: 



Experience has shown that Cohere a program fails to "take," 
it can be traced to one (or more) of the following causes^ 
(i) gress failure to follow basic guidelines as set forth^ 
in the Manual, (ii) loss of the only available tutor, (ill) 
departure of an able directot (reasons: sabbatical, retire- 
ment, illness,- new job) and hi3 replacement by .someone with 
no. real interest in tfte program, (iv) failure to prepare the 
college to assume budgetary responsibility for the program as 
outside support phases out, (v) overestimated faculty-student 
support for non-Western area studies (rare). Tliere have also 
been a few (slightly different) cases in v4ii(h a language 
introduced on a self -Instructional basis proves so popular 
that the administration subsequently decides to make a faculty 




appointment and 'convert the langu^fge to a regulai 
. * classrooin course with open enrollment, In such cases, j^.* 

self -instruction clearly played an important role in 
brii>ging. the language to the campus in the first place.* 

*) The colleges that have dropped since 1965 are the 
following/ al^ of them, interestingly enough, 
single- language programs only: » 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana (Swahili) - no tutor 
• Goddard College, Plainfiald , Vermont (Swahili) \ 
Montana State University, Bozeroan, Montana '(Chinese)- 
» became classroom course 

Randdlph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 

(Japanese) - became classroom course ^ 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx»ville, New York, 

(Chinese) - becafefe classroom course ' ' 
State University CoUege/Fredonia,* N.Y» (Japanese) - 

failed to follow f orthai^^^o^f Manual 
West* Virginia Wesleyan College^ Buckhanhon West Virginia 
* (Hindi) - no tutor, " " * ^ 

:Experience with seff -instruction in foreign languages through the 
project has also demonstrated that the function performed by examiners 
is much more than simply assessing individual s-tudent, progress. They* 
have a critical rol^to'play in maintaining .academit: standards, a constant 
problem with an "inrfcvative** program like this always viewed with suspicioo 
by more traditionally minded col le^e' f acul ty end administrators* But 
perhaps most of all, the examiners play a key troubleshooting or technical 
assistance role,. Being;experie'nced teachers of the languages being studied 
through the eelf -instruG tijonal program at neighboring universities, they 
are able ta^Aagnose problems with individual students and, their' tutors 
which campvs coordinators, ordinarily being unfamiliar with the languages ' 
being studied, cannot do. ThU?, whatever alternetivfis may yet emerge to 
present the present pattern* of direct oral examination of^each student 
by an exaipiner, this kind of per'sonal contact* between the examiner and 
the s^tudents will remain a feature of the most effective self -instructional 
programs* 

During* the courst of the project, different;* patterns of examining 
were tried, including use of tapes and tel^phone^* None of these tests 
proved conclusive, alth -'gh a midsemester critique by tape'was used 
with some effectiveness by seven colleges in 1970-71 with Eleanor Jorden 
of Cornell, the examiner in Japanese for these colleges*^ Standardization 
of levels of achievement in self -instructional language programs remains 
a cask yet t-3 be accomplished but may be more feasible as numbers of 
students in certain widely studiedVlanguages under the progrW*like 
Chinese and^^ Japanese increase. • 
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Onq of the other objectiyes of the project vas to explore the 
feasibility of establishing regional "subnetworks" for self - instruction 
in critical languages. DespJ.te the emergence of some regional level 
activities (for example the/regional conferences for campus coordinator 
and students held^ in May L971), experience with the project leads to 
the conclusion that the nali!ional "program^ structure" which has emerged 
is probaJ'ly more logical . Regional associations of col 1 eges .<5an do - 
much (and did in the project) to spread interest in this approach lo 
language study, and regional locations have been selected as* dist ributi 
centers for the orientation film, "Do's and Don'ts of Drilling," to 
facilitate its dissemindtion. But -the maintenance of a repository of 
language study materiaij^'s and the professional-assistance provided b\ 
the project consultants^ through the Center for Critical Languages at 
Buffalo are more logically done on a naLional basis. This pattern 
will be continued iiv the future through the National Association for 
Self -Instructional /anguage Programs, the secretariat fur^which, at\ 
least initially, will be housed in the Center for Ciltlcal Languages 
in Buffalo. 

A 

Substantial data on course^ enrollments and student performance an* 
given in the annual reports of the project consultant (Appendices I, 2 
and 3). Data on individual students were extensively collected through 
a questionnaire distributed during the 1970-71 academic year. Soroe, 3^5 
replies wefe received and tabulated in Appendix C of the 1970-71 annual 
report (Appendix 2)o The najor findings are* described in the following 
excerpt from that report. 

•••The five most commonly checked reasons for applying tor 
admission to the. program were (1) cultural interest - *3Q7o, 
(2) desire to travel ^ - 587.: (3) intellectual chall enge - - 4^" 
•* . career goal s--39%; (5) belief in the growing importance 

% oY .the non-Western world --397. 

Roughly -two of every thr^e participants said they had 
wished to study a non-Western language prior "to applying^ 
and 967o reported that their interest -in this language had 
either increased (64%) o-r been sustained (32%) since they 
entered the program. 

Over 90% qX the students judged the program either v^tv 
successful r4l%) or at least moder^it ely successful (5^1). 

Asked to compare their work in the program with th^*ir 
other courses, a majority (547) of the students claimed it 
was more rewa rding , whi le another 387 seid it-was abgu t Jihb 
^1^^ subject of r.^latlvf difficulty, opinTrns 
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varied widely with some saying it was less time consumvng and 
easier, some that it was^ about the same , and a small plurality 
that was more time consuming and harder , (Interestingly^it 
was the latter group that tertded also to find the work more 
rewarding.) . . 

Nine students out of" ten felt that the goals' of the program 
fbasic mastery of oral skills equivalent to- one or more years of 
formal instruction) are attainable. Given these goals, only 57 
telt that not having fprroal instruction in the language was a 
severe handicap . Another 21% 'said it was ,a moderate dl sadvanto ^^, 
another 20% only i slifelit disadvantage , another 32% said they 
found it an actual advaataga J Over 90% of the students responding 
favored continuing the program in other years, and some of these 
even underlined the word YES several times or' added exclamation 
marks. Knowing what they did about the program, 87% of the 
students said- that they would take it over again, while only 1% 
^aid the>^ would not. Asked i/hom they woMid recommend for such 
work, 83% checked majors witK a togpat^ (i.e, area studies) 
interest, 75% checked language majors ,- 60% >-said j uniots , 59% said . 
soghomojes, an equal number (55%) checked- seniors and freshmen , . 
while 39% recommended o1:her categories as well. Arhed to rank 
what they considered the most important factors^or success in a 
self -instructional, language program, the students put motivation 
in first^ place, followed in second placB by self -discipline , and 
bv enthusiasm and a good ear _ in third and fourth respectively. 
As for the mo&t ii(npQrtant qualifications of a successfi^l tutor, 
they were ranked as fc^^Hows: I) native coiynand of the language , 
2) insight into languag^e learning problerys, 3) patience > 
4) enthus iasm . ' ' ^ - 

The student profile revealed 'that a slight majo^it^y of th-^ . 
studi^nts responding were female (^58%), and that while 58% of 
the students were concentrated in the expected 19-21 age bracket, • 
agesVanged all the way from over 30 to afe young as 12 (a precocious 
stud^n^ at Calasanctius Prep School)! Academically there wa; a 
fairly even distribution among the fayr. undergraduate years, with 
sli g htly fewer freshmen ar^ slightly more sophomores than- either 
juniors or seniors. Only 2%s of the resgondents were graduate 
students. ^ Of the 21 languages* reported studted by our 375 
respondent^, by far the most popular were Modern Hebrew (24%), . ^ 
Japanese (1-3%) and Chinese (.22%), followed at a distance by 
Portuguese (7%), Swahili (5%), Arabic (4%), Hindi (3%)^' and 
Ual/^;: (3%). Itiirteen^ other languages were listed b^ from 
1-7 students apiece. • ^ ^ 



Most of the students reporting were on the semester system, 
under which- 71% had completed a first s"^nester level, 45% a 
second, 16% a third, 7% foufth, and only 1% had ^one beyond. 
( ^nce nearly half the language programs^ have been in existence 
for two yer - le s, and since many students do not even enter 
the progr . their junior or senior year, these figures 

are not ^x*. <$urpr i singo ) Those who had received grades the 
previous term reported 113 A»s, 82 B's, 17 C*s, anq I D. Roughly 
65% of the respondents estimated that they spent a grand total, of 
from 5-11 hours per week on the. program (including tutorials)^ / 
10% claimed less , and the remaining 25% more , but I suspect ^hat 
some of their estimates are highly inaccurate, (One student 
claimed to be spending 42 hours a v;eek on the program, another 
only two!) A majority of the students (69%) had been m^eting^with 
their tutor 2-3 hours a week, 17% for only one hour, 9% for four, 
3% for five, and 2% for six. ' As for the^umber of students per 
tutorial session, most programs appear to be observing the limit 
recommended in the Manfial, namely, no more than four « Most of 
the students taking Hebrew or Hungarian reported having had some 
prior exposure to the 1 anguagfe either in the home or a^t school* 
Only 72% of the respondents reported a def rni te' maj or (most of 
the freshmen and some of the sophomores Had not yet decided), ^ut 
those Lhat did declared among t^;iem an astoni shing <otal pf 69 
different majors j ^As we expected, the soci^ sciences actounted - 
for ov^r ha},f of all the student^ with declared majprs, with the 
humanities (including language majors) claiming only 22%> and 4ha • 
natural and heal^ sciences about 1^%. Th|gj^e figures conf|p:m what 
has been apparent all along-; to those involved in the;^ program, , ^ * 

namely, that the study of *" ^e qncomraonly.- taught languages server 
to undergird the spqial sc^ ?nces (histogry, ^anthropology, soc^ology^ 
poli tical' science, lingui'Stics, ^economics, psychology ,^ Asian , ^ 
African, or Middle stern St^die|, etc.) rather than divert,, for 
example, the energies of stiAients majoring in ^French or German 
literature. , - » , \ 

Considerable additional data',on student, tutor, jfand campus coordinator 
performance were collected in th^ final evaluation phase through campiils 
visits by outside evaluators ^nd^use of the cjjieckli s f or critical language 
evaluators (Appendix all,> 12^ programs were assessed in this manner, 

and in addition, ^ more iTO^itutiohs corapletec^ the checklist on their'own. 
While the checklists did not /yield statisticaHy significant results, the 
findings reported on the completed checklists and the reports from the 
evaluators provided addi tional 'evidence supporting'^^what we had' previously 
gathered from the student questionnaires, individual institutional reports 
during the course of the project, and the varioi|s conferences to which 
reference has already been madco ' ' * 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The basic and most obvious coKyTusion from this project is that, 
for carefully selected and well -motivated students properly supervised 
and examined, independent study ofycritical languages works. It is 
^ economically feasible (cost data arb*^ given in the project consultant's 
> annual reports, especially the report for 1971-72--se« Appendix 3) in 

comparison to costs for conveational language instruction. It is a 
financially and academic&lly viable m^ans for smaller colfeges (and 
large universities too, where some of the most successful programs have 
*' emerged--8,g. , Pennsylvania State, SUNY at Binghamton, and Kent State) 
to broaden significantly their offerings of foreign languages to include 
some of the major languages of the world long neglected by our institu- 
^lions of higher education. 

With, the formation of the National Association for Self -Instructional 
^Language Programs and the continuing existence of ^elf- instructional 
language programs, on some 45 campuses across the country, this approach 
; to* language learning appears to be Well established and capable of moving 

forward^on a self - sustaining basis. But it would be foolish to suggest 
-'that there are no obstacles which lie ahead and that all the problems 
V have been resolved during the course of this proj*ect. 

In the last* analysis the key to a successful caropus program of self- 
instruction in foreign languages is the campus coordinator or director. 
The future of self -instruction, therefore, depends on our ability to con- 
^ , tinue to identify and help able campus directors. We have been fortunate 
thus far in attcacting to the banner of self -instructional language study 
^ an unusually Kigh proportion of such individuals. 

* *" ■» 

While self - instruction in foreign languages is economical, a properly 
organized' atid t-onduhted program does not provkie "cheap" iniptruc tion, 
. A major priDblem which lies ahead fc\r advocates and practitioners of 
indepenaent languag^e instruction Ts to persuade other faculty members, 
particularly , in the regular foreign language departments, that self- 
instruction is "not a cutrate method which produc^^ shoddy results. By 
the same token, advocates and practitioners of self -instruction will 
have to work equally hard aot to let financially hard-pressed administrators 
try to cut corners with self -instructional programs. 

One of the most tempting places for administrators to cut corners 
is with external examiners. This leads to the observation that the bQst 
examin^*-s (and again we have been blessed by having several very able, 
\ active, and conscientioufe... examiners). no,t only assess* the performance of 

^ individual students, but they^^also .f>lay a vital consultative or trouble- 

^ shooting role ton both ir.dividUal stuc)fents and other key actors in self- 

instruc tional language programs, including the native-speaking tutors 
and campus directors. This means tfiat wherever possible, examiners 
should virit the campus to see tW program in action and should be given 
enough time with each student not only to measure performance but also to 
identify ^^.-oblem areas and suggest solutions. 
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As self-instructional language programs continue to advan-ce, more 
attention should be given to developing standardized level > of achieve- 
ment and graduated courses of study beyond the introductory level. In 
some languages, instructional materials, especially for self-study, are 
weak, and these shortcomings need to be remedied. In others, while the 
materials are good, special "guidebooks" for, self - 1 nstructional students 
need to be prepared to help them over some of the points which give 
recurring difficulty. And it would be useful, perhaps in relation to 
developing standardized levels of achievement, to provide more implicit 
guidelines for campus coordinators of self -instructional language* programs 
on when it is desirable and when essential for students to move into 
conventional instructional situationso 

Finally, while the initiative, diplomacy, and industry of the 
project consultant and a relative handful of* examiners and campus 
coordinators have been indispensable in carrying self -instruct ion to 
its present level of development, further development of the field is 
going to depend on broadening the circle cooperation, especially if 
the approach is to be extended as now appears to, be occurring, to 
commonly taught Western European languages at the introductory level <, 
In this process, the officers and members of the Executive Board of the 
newly formed National Association for Self -Instructional Language Programs 
nave a crucial role to play. 

A manual for program direc-tors, "Self -Instruction in the Non-V*estern 
Languages," was issued in September 1965 and reissued in revised form 
in December 1969. These are available from ERIC. The manual is to be 
reissued in revised form in the fall of 19*^3. Copies can be obtained 
from the Center for International Programs and Comparative Studies of ■ 
the New York State Education Departm^ent. " ' . , 
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Center for International Programs 

and Comparaiive^Studies 
State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 



NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SELF-INSTRUCTION IN CRITICAL LANGUAGES 



Annual Report for Academic Year 1969-70 



(This program of the National Council of Aseociations for 
International Studies is supported by a grant from the 
Institute of International Studies, U.S. Office of Education. 
Professor Peter Boyd-Bowman, Directpr^of the Center for 
Critical Languages, 5tate Universit^^^f'New York at Buffalo, 
is the coordinator of the program.) 
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" Natio nal ProEram of Self- Instruc tion in Cr itical Langu ages 

AIINUAL REPORT 1969-70 
(June, 1970) 

This past year a new dimension was added to our Self -Insturctional Program 
(SIP) when a grant from USOE in the amount of $39,500'., supplemented by a 
balance of over $10,000. transferred from Carnegie's earlier grant -to New xorK 
State was used to expand the, proc;ram on a national scale. This past year 30 
new language offerings were established in 13 states, with a promise of at least 
8 further offerings in 1970-71. As is well known, Carnegie's 5 -year prant to 
New York Ptote itself iS' in i+s phase-out stage, and virtually all outside 
subsidy for institutions participating in the program has already terminated. 

'■\ 

Since it has been the goal of SIP since its inception to demonstrate^ 
the feasibility of introducing important but seldom taught languages into' a 
college cui-riciilinn on a self^instruutional basis > the acid jtest of its success 
Liust Up monc-iircri not only in terms of the impact that such langauge study Jnay 
have upon the cnrcGr fcjoals of students engaged in it (cf." our reports for 
previous years), but also of whether the self-instructional approach on a • • 
given campus continues to' flourish after outside support has been withdrawn. It 
is therefore gratifying to be able to report that sol f -instructionnl language 
offerings have not only survived at most of the institutions where it was 
introduced but that At some institutions, e.g. C.W. Post > Elmira, Kent State, 
Oueonta SUr at Buffalo, SUNY at Buffalo, it has "even expanded, both in edroll- 
m^nt and in the mamber of lanf^uages available. At a few institutions , e.g. 
Gcrioceo self-in^Jtru^ition in a non- Western language provided a vital stepping- 
stone for the subsequent establishment of a regular classroom, course with 
unlimited registration. 

.Since the goals and methods of both the New York State and National • 
Progrojns are identical - indeed, ^ Carnegie Funds have been invested in both - 
it would soom appropriate to report on both programs Jointly. 

The overall picture of STP in its seventh year of existence - it has been 
operative ever since on original USOE grant was awarded to initiate work at 
Kalamazoo College, Mi<^hignn, in I963 ^ has been described in statistical form 
in a report^ submitted to USOE. Since copies of this report have only Just 
been distributed there is no advantage in repeating this here. All that remains 
to be added ai^e the individual reports submitted by SIP directors, both in and 
out of New York State, in connection with the Annual Director* s Conferenc held 
at Buffalo on June 5-6, and a report on the conference itself. The latter, host- 
ed by STJNYAB's entirely self-instructional Centez\ for Critical Languages, was 
scheduled as a conference for the New York State directors alone but was 
subsequently expanded to include some of the out-of-state programs as well, 
since it was obvious that many of the new out-of-state directors could benefit 
from exchfmging ideas with directors of several years experience. 

At the conference (see appended program) Prof. Boyd-Bownan gave an overall 
report on the year's activities and direc^.ed attention to the results tabulated 
from a questionnaire that was sent out earlier in the spring. Several SIP 
directors then gave oral resumes of the program at their own institutions. 

The following morning Mrs. ^larjorie Horn, the budget officer for New*York*s 
Center for International Programs and Comparative Studies in Albany, devoted 
the first half hour to giving advice on budgetary matters connected vitn the 
USOE program. Then Professor Eleanor Jorden of Cornell University spoke '^-bout 
improvemencs that she would' lik« to see in the testing procedures:, 

^0 
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She noted that in the beginning, when enrollments in Japanese uore relatively- 
small, and she . 1 comparatively few institutions to examine, schedulin/?: visits 
was easy and she "as able to devote considerable time to each individual student. 
But rapidly c;:pandinf-'; er.rollments in Japanese at more and more places necessitates 
increasingly hectic travel schedules and afford her less tLiie than she would 
like for each individual interview. In an efforx: to remedy the situation she 
has preparc;d some of her examination material to be administered on tape for 
evaluation after a-:r return to Cornell. 

\ She -ilso noted that dercitc the very explicit cuidelines laid down in 
the I!rjiual for Directors , she had found sojne programs where failure to follow 
the?e guidelines was causing serious problems. V^ile some prograns were 'being 
very efficiently supervised, in others nc^ithor tutor nor .students had received 
proper oriontiiticn and some cardinal errors were being coiTiinitted. To check 
these onrly^ Professor Jorden made an cxcc-ilent "suggestion, namely that early in 
the yo- r one complete tutorial session be tap ed at er.ch institution and the T 
tape mailed to her for her comments an d recommendations > In this way' she would 
be able to ~' " ' ' 

(i) detect any non-standard ferAures in the tutor's own dialect 

(lij check out er.ch student *s pronunciation and general progress at 

this early sta^:e, and ' - - 

(iii) draw the director's attention to any faulty tutorial procedures 
ai-id supgest improvements 

Ano-cner excellent suggestion w-^s that e ach student be invited to enumerate 
parly in the year, on t his seme tape, any difficulties he seens to be encounter- 
inp; and to ask qu estions that are not fully answered by the text. Dr. Jorden 
would then reply b y tape also^ (It should be noted that the sample budget 
for the new notional (USOE) progr-.m provides .'^60 to cover Just that service, 
so directors are urged to implement this idea at th^ very next opportunity). 

.The percnni?! questions of how to evaluate quantity versus quality, 
absolute progress as compared to relative progress ^ knowledge versus effort, 
ojid th^j m.erits of variable credit, all stimulated lively discussion. 

A wide rang.i of topics were discussed, with almost everyone contributing 
ideas aiid suggestions. * toong these topics were the relative adv^Jitapies of reel-- 
type tape ^ recorders vs. cassettes and of stereo vs. r»ono (Do students really 
bother to record and listen to their own responses?); problems of tape duplication 
and tape quality (both Gutierrez at Oneonta and Auletta at C.W. Post have 
offered their lab facilities for reasonable requests for such duplication 
at cost), selection -Jid orientation of the native-speaking :tutor, who alone can 
ring changes on the basic r.aterial presented on tape and force the student to 
manipulate such'material in more varied contexts. Some portions of the courses 
currently being used in Hindi and rSwahili were agreed to be 'deficient, but the 
idea that such shortcomings be remedied by ccrirertions sent in to Prof. Boyd^Bowman 
and transmitted by him to the author, or that courses be somehow systematically 
re-written for self^ instructional usC:. was diecarded as impractical. SlP has * 
no funds whatever for suc^ purposes, nor, for that m.atter rny staff! Dick 
Thompson of UGOE pointed out further the enormous cost (.^?0,00O- ^0,000) 
involved in producing a langua/;:e course of ^X.^^^^^-- ^^en for one of the more 
corjaonly rvaght languages, and the a])paning~curtaT Imenl of ronoiarcer, Available 
to U^50E for language develop>ment at the present time. 

2i 
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With regard to the nunoer of units that ths visitinp exminer woul.d 
record^ sStlble coverage in a gi-v.n semester, this will of -^.^^^ 
froriaTguace to language depending: on how the course being ^^^f/^^^J^^J^f J; 
However, for the benefit of new directors here f ^^^f ^^^^^/^^"t^Se 

follow for certa^-n lanruages (It should be emphasised that m all cases the 
objective is fo?;" i^s'ter^ of, s«y, nine units rather than a shaky control 
of twelve) : 

Total Time 
( Lessons or Unite ) f non-intensive) 

ok ■^ 1 " 1/2 yrs. * 
Chinese - DeFremcis , Beg. CT imese - I 
" Ber;. Chinese Reader I II J 



Modern Hebrew - FSI Basic Course 



UO 2 yrs 



Hindi - Foirbcjiks , Sp oken and Wri t. Hind i x ^ o 

T^lus Harris and ShariTa^ Basic, Hindi review lessons) V 2 yr-. 

He ader_( Cornell U. P. , Ithaca 19o9) 22 J 

Hunga risJi - FSI Easic Course I 
plus Hung. Graded Reade r 22 J 

Tacanesc - Jorden . Beg. Jap anesg ^ \ 

plus O'lleill , Jap. Kana Wkb k, (programmed) > 

Swaijili " FSI Basic Course / o 

plus FSI Crener o J. Conversation ol cycles J ^ yrs. 



2 yrs. 
35 ^ 3 yrs, 



»For the DeFranGi.<? Interme diate Chine se, and its readers, allow 

another 1-11/2 yco . 



AP?EI?BTXED ARE A LARGE HUlffiEP OF INSTITUTIOIIAL REPORTS SOME 
WHICH WE HAVE FODNf) NECECSARY TD EXTPACT OR SUf^ARTZE TO 
SATC SPACE. 
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INSTH^^ REPORTS * Appendix 1 continued 

CAI.AS^^?c^ius prepara tory CCHOOL : ' ] \ 

Japanese 1970: 

Lower Cchool 20 stuc^ents ^ ' 

Middle School -l? students 

Upper School S students 

k3 students 

The eight students of the Upper School have passed very highly (A-, B, 
C+, C, C, o. • 

Hindi 19-70; 

Lower School 5 studc-nts 

Middle School 9 students • 

Upper Cchool 3_studontG 

17 students 

The seven students tested by Prof. Charles Elliott of Cornell received; 

A, B+, B+, B+, B+, B«, C-. Y 

Chinese 1970; 

Lower School 8 students 

Middle School 10 studcxits 

Upper School 12 students 

30 students 

The four tested at the college level earned: A-, 3, B«, C. 

Kun£ari£.n 1970: 

Lo^t:"»' ^!c] ool 6 students 

Middle School _2 students 

8 students 

These students^ sons and daup,hters of HunGari an paa>:jnt?;, nil received A's, 
(submitted by Father Fetor Masdcvon). 

CAiJisib^s collkgh:. 



This year ve liad I students in the J)rogram 3 in Japanese and 1 in 
Chinese.*. T!io 3 in Japanese were in the second yoar of the program. Both years 
all three were exap.incd by Dr. Jorden. This year the grades were A, B and C. 
Th<^ progrejTi worked very v/ell and the examiner said one of the students was 
parti^-ularly (^ood. In Ciiinesc tho student was a senior who took Chinese for 
one year and received a c^ade of B frorc rrofeGf^ov Tseng at the State University 
of Kew .York at Buffalo. He found it extrenely worthwhile. 

Originrdly Canisix^n^ Co,llogQ Joined the prorrar. because of rny interest 
in furth^rin^.: Aria:i ntudicj^ rot only rnonr the. students but preparing 
/ p^.'rticulr.rly a: 6tjry r^.\]on^, for graJ\:OL-l> vcrk in tliis field. In the two years 
thc'.t tJiO pre., ron hn^: ftmcMuiied ncnc of the rtujcnts who took it were planning 
to go into frarluatp vorl: in /j^ir.n History. Allhou^',}i each one of the etudonts 
were from different disciplines sucli no I''\t};erv'\tics , Classics^ French, Tlieater, 
Arts, etc, they were plnnnir.r: to ur,o tlie lan'^.u^./je later on. Next year for the 
first tiir-. hr.vc r'?VL'>;'l -.tiid^rt,-^. i]\ both J'"-v>ncr.e end Ch^'iiose Cill of whon 
/ii.;tci-;, '. ^.if.irv ^^^d who c.r^ pi -Ti'i-inr. to go into f^radnato vorl; ijtilizing, ^bo 
langungo. (fnibinittt-d by Prof. Ed no\^illo) 

Er|c REST COPI AWIABLE '^^^ 
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A chance of aaministration and lack 9^" clear decision-rrrJcing cau£od a 
scmostor's dr.lay in continuing our Japr.ncse Prop.ran. As for the precedinc . 
year's students tvo of then left Croton Hamon Hiph School to p.o on to_ 
stud>' Japanese in collcco . One dropped his study because of other 
and one student of the ori,inal four is continuing. Although this ^tuacnt has 
borun to vritc Japanese, she is mainly concentrating on the aural-oral aspects 
of the languace. Two new students (both 9th graders) bcfan the program in 
Jm.uary. They seem to be doing well andvo hope they will continue the Jail. 
Those present students vill be cxasuned in Garden City on June 2 U all G^^s 
as iJlanned. (submitted by Miss Ann iM. TonEyck). 



FRiilKLIH AI;D ?'J'a^::iiALL COLLSriE: 

This ypar the self-instructional pror.ram at Franklin and Marshall _ 
offered Mandarin Chinese (tvo levels). Modern Hebrev, Modern Greek, Iraqi 
Ai-abic, Yiddish, Swedish and SvaJiili. Swahili wa--^ flvopr^d froi.. the prograjn 
because of the lack of interest and purtiuit by those enrollcd in the course 
and was replaced in the second semester by Hindi . Students did well in aii 
languncos but r.v^Mli and /xabic, enrol Imont in both of which appeared at t+K 
to have been inf'uoncjd nnix- by idealogical considerations than by a willing- 
ness to work, (submitted by Prof. J. William Frey) 



HOPE COLLEGE: 

Hope offered Serbo-Croatian for the las\ two semesters. It is 1^^^ 
Tjonulr.r. Th-o wcro ^ Students adm.itUd la'.t fall. 5 continued m .he .?.in.. 
Valors infonn Professor G.arhart if students don't attend classes ff^ 
are not doin^ well. He then follows throur.h. All 5 are goinp 
this suroner. Hope has a Balkai. Area Studies Pro^a-o... with a conciAlmil from 
Yugoslavia, (submitted by Prof. E. Ocarhart) 

KAX/iL'iZOO COLLEGE : 

Kalejr.azoo Col]eee has had a self -instructional prograrn opcratinc in 
various non-V'ostern .lannw.es ever since the concept vrs , developed thcic Dy 
Prof. Boyd Do'-.-an in I963. Bc-c^ nning .with Giinese , Jap^mesc, .P. ndi , ^""f^^t' 
Persian and Sorbo-Qroation, the procra:. has since dropped some law.e^ j^d 
added others. This past year eleven students wore enrolled m self-mstructional 
work: 

5 at different levels of Mandarin Chinese 
3 in Swahili 
?. in Italian^ 
1 in Serbo-Croatian 

Jr-t^.-unese, which has alw-ay:. been ows of the most r.ucccs^ful ] ,-.r:.'r.,-r,c.-. ^f^^l''^^ 
had to be temporarily sur;pond<.d this P':st year when the n,ativ<. •■P'--;;-;-' ^ '.^ 
had been ex.c cted from Jap.n cancelled his enrollnont at the very -^^-^'''t - ,xnuU , 
when it was too late to recruit n „ubs..itutc. T^e present director. Dr. Joe 
Fur.ate Chaiim-in of the Departrent of C.rmr.n, infoiir.ed r.e ^^^'.^^ J^T^^'"^^^'''^' ^^^J^ 
dcr ritov. b. r.i..stat,-d next vl.'n K-la-^.'.co Con,-,;- -.U enroll no c 

ti;.n 3 cx;hU:. students from Ja.an. lie rcyo.t. rut Ih. r l i.U all eleven oi 
this year's students obtn.incd exeol.lcnt. (^^radcs from their rc-s]H.ctive 
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Appendix 1 ^ c onti n u e d 
ej.aipinsrs; * 
Dr. James Dev of the University o<* Michigan for Chinese 
Dr* Uilliam Johnson of Michir^an State University for Svahili 
Tro£. Clifford Gallant of Western Michigan Univcrisity for Italian 
Prof. Michr.el Peti-ovich of Hope Collece for Serbo-Croatian 

( submitted by Dr. Jco Fugr.tc) 

/aRKIA^'D COLLEGE: 

It haJ^ bLon a most snccesr-ful year. Chinese is at full carAcity and 
I hope to introduce Japanc-se next year. One student (in Chinese) is going on 
to the Princeton Prof.rcfu next year. Arabic has been problematical. . I , have 
been forced to drop r.vrihili because I have no native 5pea>;cr. I have sp'ent 
G- Igt of the year tryinfz, to tend adnissicns policy inco critical language 
channels, ex:d pro^rcns is slov., Ha?iilton has started an Asian Pturiips rro^i,ram 
on the basis of the Chinese. You will recall tl.t^t Kirk]onrl noes not have 
fT.rad'^r. tho>j,.;b some eramiuors cive them. 

Pall 69 Quneso . 10 students (all above B) 

Cwahili 2 students (averof^c, but.no native speaker) ^ 

Spring '70 

Chinese 12 students (all above B - at least 3 outatandi n/^) 

liobrew .6 students (all above '3 - 3 outstanding) 

Greek 3 students (2 A*s, 1 C) 

Arabic 1 stud(:-nt (B) 
(subrratted Prof. Stuart Scott) 

P£!n;SYI.V/JJIA STATE U:;iVE RSITY: 

in t::c winier tcru w: ben;?r the Critical Language PrograjTi and. had two 
lanGUci(;es: " Japaiiese rtnd Sv^-dxiQi. In SwrJiili 3 students began, but only 2 
students finisiied the first level. Tlic 3rd student had serious personal 
problens euid could not continue/ One received an A and the other a B* 
Japanese.' ve had 5 students studying. 2 were froin the faculty and received 
no credit, lie grades for them. Tlie other 3 students received a B, a C 
and one a D. 

In th^' spring tern only two persons continued with Japanese. The other 
students left school. In addition \/o had 3 students who are doin,^ very wc^ll 
in spite of disruptions on carripus . One in Hindis one in Swahili an^ one in 
Hungarian. Current term, is not over yet. IIo grades. 

Groat number of applicants for next fall. . A number of them have been 
turned away. (submitted by Dr. Lal-!arr Kopp) 

ITJlW.FMTY OF PITTSBURGH : 



The University ©f PlttsburfP offered V.o-^cin to- from '6 8 students 
this T.^Gt yocir '.;il:i ex-^ullcnt ror.ult.", V.cjwly ail thr- <Uu'ionts .t^ool; Korcrn 
as the. .r.'c'^na, A'jir/i ^t.y^rurxr.'i I'i'i'^i Chin.\r.C', ur>ii^>^ the y(.lo Univer/ity conrtie. 
Pi ttr>l>urrl4 piojis to continue tlie prof:mi next year.^ 
(suUiittcd by Prof. V/iljiari Koenir, - Po{/ional Council li^adquar-^ '^rs) . 

After a delay of 6 weeks wo were able to star"* thf program at the 
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University of IJcrthcrn lova vith 5 rcL^Jlar ctudents and tuc faculty ir.om^crr. in 
Chinonc, plus U j:tudont3 in Hindi. Unfortunately, div.- to tho initial d:-lays 
in starting the progrrja'; h out of the b Cainese students dropped out before 
the 'first se^.t'^ter vo,s over. In Hindi on the other hand, r.ll the students 
enrolled corploted the prc(;rajn succesuf o31y , vith a grade distribution of 1 A, 
2 B'z, and 1 C. 

« 

Tliough the ir.imcdiatQ outlook for next year is not cncour^ipin^?;, we are^ 
lo-jking forvard' to 1971 1?.-. which hopefully will b^, ■ the year we put our /nian 
Studies Enjor,, into' formal operation, ^.'e have some improvemfints to make, 
espocially in our critieVia for the selection of studentij. Tlv'i5 year we made 
the niotaVie of adnitti ng,' coro students w>-ior>o goals were unrelated to Asian 
in any way. (submitted by Prof. RalSl KufSoz) 

JOSEPH'S COUJEOB: ^ ^ 

Six students voro enro] led. in • Chin.^se in tlv fall semoster. Thoy rocoivovl 
twc A's vjid four B's. Tlirce of those students continued this 2pr?.ng. Tvo 
received A's ofid 1 a B. These sere- thr(?e wliui to continue next year. Also 

^we will have on additional first-year Chinese course In September. 

' (submitted by Prof. Jr.nr^s lannucci ) 

DKIDy.O?>E COLIilGS: i 



I9C9 70 .was the third year af our Critical Lanf;\ince Proprra and the final 
year in which we rccoived Carnegie fundr. . > I an f.lad to report that the . ] ^ 
AOjninistration of the Collcr- has decided to continue the profrran and l^ef^inning 
this fall, the entire coPt of thf yi',.(;rt--'.^ wiJl be paid out cf the rerulpr 
i !- budr;c--> of The collc(';j . ihirin.r; r.ht- yea/, undcir rovicv, six slm\\iii> w^-: c yurol j.^C. 
in the pro^rar.: 3 students in CTninese (r'andorin) Z in Japanese, and 1 inyimdi. 
Of 'the 3 students i\i Chinese 1 studied on the elciTncmtary level, 1 on the 
intermediate level, and 1 cn third%ear level. Tlio V-st one had her intoiTr;cd>atc 
Chinese at Colu.Tibia University dwirf, tho suininsr of 69 with rj\ V.IT.h scholar- 
ship- All three received a Grade of A tlils' past^'ay. There were more appU-cants 
for Chinese than riilicipated and unfortunatdly we only had one tutor so had to 
tnrn^a i*rber of students ayay. One Student who had had intensive s^.'-.cr tram- 
ine in Chinese (Mandarin) at Middlebui-i' Cclle,:e .undertook Japanese but '.--ith- 
drcv as she did not care for tl:e rcthod oi* ?tudy. Another sturicnt bcrau 
ele-.cr.tary Jap«r.er-e nd v:.^. strongly ir.rtivr.ted . She received a Our only 

Hindi" student' bad becim his study of Hihdi r.t Colpate|^ast faxl. He wa^ fiven 
a grade of Pass due to the national student strike,., 
(subTiitted by Prof . Yu-Kufj-.g Cliu) . 

» ' , A '' J. 

UTIiyKRSITY OF nOUTI: FLORID.^: . - ^ ^ . , 

* * "* ' - * , , 

becan a r,".-ciicn of ;;i>/-:i nni nr, J-ip'\n.-sc in Portc'-^or wi Di 5 on-ca'"ru'^ 
sl'u.l-.ts a.-^.*. -r.j ia-..vjr fror' off c-rt.u^. rrc/.vi. ra-;;'f- ; fron hinh' P.'". 

Soc:r.- our-rt-_:- Ih.- dl-i.-Jid. v'.'- so ^re.-'t v.-- b-'-.-n mother r-ccno!! with sluncnis 
and cent.;. ..in- liiC Ist Scclicn. Per.ir.nTi-.r JM.-^.i-er.e will be ofrcrcd ncxl yiar 
nDoHG with a section in Hin^li;. I'rs . Jr.rden is our cxariiner. The final quarter 
ha.'? not ended ^xd -.0 no -r.-'.-es are available", nrf-dcs in n<-'.".cr>l havo not been 
rs hifh tni.; voir,., U. of fouih flop'la'r. Critical I ;.nr:-rr. rt-orrar bar, Iho 
my; -t t. . f i.ii ^ii^st; c , l.r trr-.dt : ,St v - ^ ( c , p<:^--' • -•I'i^'^-'.v Li rwin;.!.; c:;. 

TiM'V would li;., tc r.c.- t> critical liavjr.r^T.- o)Toro<* nc;--. yt.;')*., T-' 'j.iont.r. rrc • 
vcrj' .•nthur.i.a.'^tic, although Proier.r.or './all coor-.s to think he is f.oinn to have 
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.to use nore**CQntrol in the future, 
(subniitted by frcf, E- Wall). 

STATE I'l.'lVEFniTY COLLEGE OF .?IEV^ YORK /T BUFF/XO :' 

Last year Svcuhili which had boon offered self -instructicnraiv the ye'»r 
l5eforc was expanded preatly to c classroon basis, with 90 students enrolled 
in 101-102. There ver*?. 7 students, however, who continued to take S w/ihili 
an independent study basis. In the regular classroom cf ferine: there'^was 
severe attrition vrith only 55 continuing In the sprin/c. As for Modern Hcbrey 
of 25 who berian independent study cf the language in the fall, ^ii^^continued 
in the sprinp; ori the saiie br.sis. Ilext year it is plannec^ ^.hat firG^-year 
Hebrew ^vill be self- ipstruclrional while second year will*be taurht by full - 
tine fj^culty renber. , - . 

""---^-^ -* 

• Ilunrariani h students coj^pleted a year's work on an inr'ependent study 
brsis. ' ' _ ' 

Dr, Ernest- Falbo , Chaimafi of Foreiic^. Languages at State College in 
Buffalo, is ^cnthifeiastic abo\it SIP and is planning to add Serbq^-Croatian 
vto the other languag(^s next fall. He inforncd ne that T>i-. Donald Leur.ch<^l, 
Professor/Linguistic^ and the original SIF director ai State CoH^^ge, 
^is -due to return th^'s buimnor riom a two-ycor leave of ah&onc^^ in the Far Rart 
(Japan, S%iilond, and tha Philippines) and will probably rvcve to a^-^d an A^i 
la-nguace to the u-ro^^run when he resuines its directorship, 
(subnitted by Dr. Ernest Falbo). 

STATS 'Urin^RSIiy COLLEGE AT GSNESI^O: 

V/o have ^(^i^red a new instructor with a Portuguese background an.d*vith .tho 
support cf our feepartrent , will now be offering ElpTTPntary Brazilian Portuguese 
in the 'fall semester on a regular classrooi^ basi?^ as a requirej'ont of the 
Black Studies Progreju. 

(submitted by Rose -Bachea ^Al'ent) • 
STATE iri^I VARSITY COLLEGE AT OT;kONTA: 



This ac^.demic ye:-.r 1969-70, 'the Independent Fcrfcign Language Study Prcrj-r. 
of the Foreign tanguar^^Departtr.ent at Oironta had a total df si^ty one, (6l) 
cnrolL^ents in ton (lO) ^ffcrefot languages. That figure is Just three, l^ess, , 
than the program had enro\led during the whole of its first three years of 
operation, and just ove,r twice as' many enrollinents as last year. ^ « 

During both songsters all final examinations were given at Cornell 
University. Bu3scr>, were chprtcrod to transport the students frcr Onepnta 
to Ithaca as bar. bocn done now during the ])iv:l three consecutiVQ s^rr.coters . 

In alditirn t-. tho re^ul o>*1y enrolled students there were +hree n-^n - 
onr^-^llft'. sludcnt.s ^/:ic* had done tho a.cncotr i*'s work and h^d r^quc-^/LOd auMrri.v.t: 
to t-^J-ie th.e final eX'-^ninnt ion vHh the rer.ulor grouf,,^ Thocg thrjc studf^ntn 
are lif-t.o^^ bolow along with the longu^^ge in which thoy vn-vQ -y.-p.m;'-") ;tn<l 
grade they eoi-ne^l:; * . . / 

C!i:..«--e ^ v;-.:: Y. Yzo ^ i+th i;.). :.l,<.r,-^ A 
Portuguer.o - Mi,rs Col V>-->n . MUr].]iy - 1st semester - B 



' ^ ' * ' Append i x 1 cQ ritjn ued 

>*^v;}4i].A - :ro.: Frmces So»fol - Ist serriester - B+ 



The gyn.lc v^istr^'bntion lor thg one huhdrod twenty Tivo (12^) studcritfj vho 
/>uve ht-f'ii i>x;'n"ined tu date in the progran since its inception is as follows:, 

/ lO h Ch; C 13, D 2, E i; inC cmd P I 



fell <^K'Tyc'-'yr ( IQ) Spring semester (8) 

f.rr.):c iC'irc) - ' Chinese 

C^:,.r. (**rji-a".ri:0 . , Graek ^ 

Grr',/. {'* Ucrr,) ^ Hunrarian 

■ . . ' Italian 

HiL-.r .rlj\:i )^ Polish 

it\i.i:-j; ' Portucuese 

Swahili 

Portaf -so (/^rM^ilian) Vietnamese 
(sul-.i\U<l by Pxcf. M. :.tiorrez) 

^^T.\^y •r::vLR:^i :y of !-',:\: 'lori'^ /.v buff/xo: 



Tno Center for Critical Languages has grown enormously thi$i past year. 
Fci:c.'::;r i a lict of the Irjiguages offered at i^uffalo alon/^^ with the 
cnri ' Irciiti; .for the isprin^^ scnicster just C0iic3.uded:, 

y ''.rn !LLr^v; 62^ (20 r^al-.s 36 females) 

^ ^ ^ female ) 

Han{?.iria:; 6^ ( 5 males 3 fer.ales) 

JaparieoG 17 ( 8 males 9 females) ^ 

^^-"^^ii^ 7 ( 3 males k feir.-.les) 

iC^al cnrollnert'3 (spring only): 99 

*thls fif.urc incllidos 6 students tohing 2 senestferg of 
work in one. 

the Cent-i" has ceded prine rcc>ponsibility'' for Arabic rjid ChincGC to 
tv- !._-v- fnxulty ::enb^^^3, i t ^ontinuer'. to accorrradr.te ?one of the nore advanced 
st';:cntr, cn a i^elf - insti .iction.-a baris. Tliis year twq of the Center's students 
arrlicd for f^Tid receivod NDFL grants for summer study, one in Hindi (at . 
F'^^^^. L.ter) and onQ in /o-abic (Bcrkei'^y-.Cairo) . 

R-?c^iu5C thru" .'eeks of violence niid vandalinn difDruptec! the nomal 
T\^:\^ti \r\r, rf t]"y I'nivcrr.ity during thv^ r.prinf; and resulted in rji option'\l 

' ' ' ''^^ elected ths paGS--f*:.il option in ."lieu of exrAinai.i ons , anc^ 
^ " ^ 1 I i\ .1 i\rc difr'icult. }ir:*:rv(^r ve did-rccui-d tho^ r«-''sultr>, obtained 
"I'' ■ ' ' ^ V.*c(.' to ntoy rir,d be cxnjiinod. 

^-r:. li'. br^-.; A+, 10 A')i (one cxaninod by phoi-^eO 

I Japa:'v;/e ^ c^>^ . . . . ' 

ii'r-.i'.n Le^>rj ,'irinoiiiic- . rr.d vi31 <lcfini toiy be offered next fall/ The 
O . ' - 23 
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Center raticiTDates a total enrollnont of 120 students for the fall seJTioster 
of 1970 -Yl. Fully two thirds of all SUIJYAB's CIP studios now use their 
ovm tape recorders . 
(subnitted ly Prof. P. 5oyd-Bowman ) 



Our progran started in 67-'68 with two students in BeGinninr?: Japanese. 
In 1968-69 ^^c^ a(lded liodern Hebrcv and restricted the number of stud#11ts to 
six. For a screstcr this year ve had cnly two students in Japanese (pre in 
First year r,nd one in Second. year) and only two students in Hebrew (Sft^ond 
year). Since no studonts ^elected to take Beginninp, Hebrew this year Hebrew 
has been f.^n the program for 1970-'71. I^rao^c was offered this 

past scr-'c^stcr rnd eleven stu'2cni^^ all freshnen' and sophomores^ elected 
Bef^innin,-^ A: ibic. 8 of the 11 will take second semester j^Tabic and 8 \^ill 
also tai-:e I'lrst semester. Since the students petitioned to have Modorn 
Kebiov ne:v^ year we arc offering it. We anticipate an enrol Inent of U 
students* \}q have 5 stirlnjits enrolled in First year Japanese next year, 
and one in Tc^rmd ycnr* 

G-ades:' 

Jap^uiese, First year; A - (a-'Semester) ; B+ (b-senester) 

Seond year- P.^ss (C+) (a -semester) . Pcss (d) (B-somcster) 



Hebrew Seond Year: 



a-semcster , 2E ' s 
b-semestei', lA, 1 Past 



Third senester: 



3 A's 



Arabic^ First ncT\^r,icr i lA 

IB-h 
5 B 
1 

1 C+ 

2 C 

(subT.iitted by Prof. I'ary Corcoran) 



VreiLS COLLEGL- ^ . ■ 

This was Wells Collor.e's first year in the Critical L?.np:ua/2;es Prof;ran. 
Two lanr>uae:cs^ Japanese and Hindi, were "offered': There were no students who 
elected Ilindi^ three chose to study Japanese. Wells is"clrse to Cornell 
Univcrr^xty, and we wore fortunate in finding excellent tutor who cane for 
a weekly ^ser^r.ion of two )icurs with our students an-d who understood fron 
the be;,inniii:'; his role in the prc{;r:'j'. "^he l'inru?,p,o lab was, open at all 
hours to tr.-^::^ iil^:(JentS', < 

\?cll? opv.r'j-tos rn a h -l-^K torn b: si':v . T./^- stud(::nts stud d cd Japan'^'jc? 
for -^hc fell r'.nd sprinr, terns er.d cDverrd Lessons 1 throu[-:h 11. thirn 
studorits cho::v. to bpend the short wint^^^r torn also concent rat inr. on JiM-oiicse 
anJ was able to finish T^DSson I8, thris covering; in one year Uie equivnl*";nt 
of a yo".r :\ a ji.«nr i'iv'^ f;^<^'l-r-> '/>ro p and n ^t- njid ar> A* A31 

three girls proved to be highly motivated and hard-working*} 
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next year wo vili cTfer f'Irrt- r.nd^second-yc.^>r JaDanesc, vnd eDthor 
fi'rct year ChincLtc cr Swahili. We feel that V/ollr. has gotten rff to a ncod 
bcc^jJininc in thc.proc^rjn with a syccessfiil year. 
(sub:nittoa by Ilrs. Kathryn Marrihill). 

OHIO UriSLEYAII UilIVERSIT^ ; 

^ In *t:ioir first term there v;crb, sti\dents enrolled in Becinning 
Porturucje rnd 2 faculty -Igo. Thcyx were fortun-.te in having ^n excellent tutor, 
frci! Brazil ^<hz Georcd 1>o do everything ji^st richt. Japanese didn't fo v>o 
well - 1 student received a B in the tall and then a D+ in'^the sprinp;. She 
showld hcvv'* been properly r.otivatdd since she had been to Japan. Perhapr. 
the tutcr icn^t c^oi enru;r:-.. He would not uetke suGgesticnc. 
.(submitted by Dr^ Janet Ra.'^atz). 

m' dRTi COLLECT: - . 
^ * - ~— — • ^, . 

Accordinr; to Dr. Jpxios Mittelstadt Japanese at Klmira had 9 students 
this semester vith^ resiilts as, Xoaio\fr> ; U '^'s/^B's, 1 C, 1 B, 1 dropped. 
There also voro 2 students in Hindi; 1 receiving A, the bther an Incomplete. 
2 Hebrew students; both reoeivinG A^s. 

Slmra vr.s oxtremeiy * plear>cd to have two of:. their Japanese students 
vin avards to Princeton for their Junior year. One other Japraese student 
IS (,;oin.t' to Jap:'n for the suip^^er. Csubirdtted by Dr. James Mittelstadt) 

TOI\n:i^SITY OF VLTalONV; . 

Tne Univc.v-fty of ^^c^x^inont hfas corrleted a success ful*' ye r-.r in both Japoncpo 
(md fnjrbo-Crc 'iti an.' For Japanese , there *was an cni^pllment of 5 students^ the 
tutpr boin,^ihc .vi^'c o(f\a JaT.rnor.e niedical resident.' Tl^ough thcrq ^Jbro some 
di^ficulti jii at ti>c b(>r,-irtn?:nr^ of the ye^r in secnrinn the textbook which was 
tci ^-orarily out 'of print, ';nd thou/'h o^^e' student failed the course completely 
ill the end of the first sc:riCstor, all tlic others; completed the second sencstor 
yith c-raaoz 't)f C better fro!t Dr .Eleanor^ Jordcn herself. \ 

7vS forvtfirr^Sprbo- Crcat'ian the 5 students ^jcre tutored by the wife of a 
natiVe-r.pcaiiinr fr.cuUy, rj.r-bor , Dr. Paul r'v:nuzT>, vho l.-to3^ nerved as examiner. 
fll 5 slu^ontG v'cre rated B or .better. Both lanfurfos are to be offered 
acain njxt ycr.r with new ^sti^dcnts Joininp; the pro,';rajn at that time. Tlierc is 
also interest in the po5::ibility of addin?; Mandarin Chinese on a BIP baf:;is also. 
(On behalf cf the director Professor Trvjnpu^^ebi tcr who is out of the countp^ 
. the follWin.- report was subratted by Dr. Georce Little, Pi rector-World Affairs 
Center - University of Venront). 

J t^ck it Ycr: !.ir,j :.'^hoo'i cnvdi t. only f}ic ot}ior 2 Vf^re cxaraincJ 
bv f^rof. Klliolt'nnd ^cM.civfH B's. 

J r.panc - 2 students 
' ' ^'^t :;, vor.^ e\;rinpd by "^t. Jcrden ; 2 -^roivf i a B-f- n.nd 

Ir< J^M V.jt ir.tac::j,.' • \,r,, r. c\it ^Vilit:.. Ir.c cthex' ieceivcd a C. 

The students in f.oneral were very onthiisi astic about the program. The 
^Pj^^-problcTi now Is to soe^ if t>iO Hcliool J^onrd is to Ikiw fund*^. nvailable 

^ . > . ;j<) 
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for the upconiinc school year* h of the students vould like to continue, 
but at the raonent cverythin<^ : uncertain, 
(submitted by I!-. Pichard McLaughlin). 

^ GODDAPD COLLEGE f 

There vero 3 perr*anent students who completed Svahili <?uring the year, 
tutored by a studc-nt fro^a Kenya. The c-xaTiiiner came in December from Coluribia 
and all students p-.ssed at that time with grades rf satisfactory. No - 
examinations in the sprinn; because of the national student strike. Since 
Dr. George, Koseley the director is leaving Goddard, next year Swaliili will 
continue as a classroor:; course. 

(subnitted by Dr. George Little-- University of Vermont) 

KTNT STATE UTIIvTRGITY: 

At Kent we take a slightly different view in that ve do nol try to make 
the Critical I,anguaf;e PrograTn an exclusive one, v/e are beginning to advertise 
it widely, but then we are critical of the people we do adnit. We want 
to let those people who are reaJly interested Vnow that courses are available. 
Wc are attcnptin/^ to move "toward a regular standard for admlttcnce. ^ 
weakness of last year's progrem was tlml we had assumed that natural 
niotivation was present. There alvays is the pos^.ihiUty jjivaont that 'people 
are taking the course because it is a fad, etc. There was on average of 
20-25 students in the program each quarter. The languafres offered were: 
Qmxv£e_, Japejicse , Swahili and ypruba. V'e had a ^nall nunber taking Yoruba, 
but this vo had anticipated. We offered it because Kent State has an 
institutional co.mt^clion w^^h a univcrsi-cy in Nigeria (ibadan). We consist- 
I ently found that we had ncre students for Chinese than for any other language. 

SLudents at all levels. Me ^rcre not surprised at this but gratified. Next, 
fall we will be adding one other language to our present offerings, which 
will be Hindi . V/e have 2 further lanmiiges in the offing, first Hausa^ 
which we have not pushed because Dr. Boyd-Bownan has indicated that the 
caliber of linguistic materials available is not too high. V/e are hopefi^L 
that this will improve. The second is Persi'tm (Farsi). No doubt there 
will be strong pressur3 within the next ^ n;onths to include this language. 
Again, Kent has i/istitu'cional conncctiomi with an Iranian University. The 
adndni strati on has been supporting the progr:iri. Proof of this fact is that, 
the Critical Language Progran will lij given office space 1 Wc are printing 
an announconent of our program which will be avaiJrvble at all registration 
tables for the surainer session. We hope to be able to nake it available in the 
packets that are sent out to new students in which we indicate the require-^ 
ncnts for admission to the program. 

Mrs. Jor-len nndc an excellent nur^'ostion; stvlcnts i;ho cannot eoninit 
thorarelv^s for 3 quHrtu-^-r. rrob.-^bly are not sufficiently rotivatod. ^this 
rcquiron^nt is included in our intur-zi-v^ r.yr.tcn, vhich also includes quostinn- 
ing on hif/i school b^.'^'^-rov.na ^n^] i'\n;'iiare extjcricnce. Kent will not adnit 
stiKVnts to the course who ;;ould talcc :;ore th"«n l8 hours, dincourngcs 
everyone who has less thnn a 2.5 avorage. Prof* Colton is most anxious to 
move to build financial sup];ort for the progran as a part of the regular 
school b.idrot. Tl\oy ^rc oxtrcT-ciy careful in tabiilatin.T tho cor.t of the 
pi*o;^T-." :f, ycr.i . 'Vh^ y j.^.jr/l itoie i : an \%\f> Miti ci )\'it bcco.v«So^ thcy 

used t\;tors r.oro' inciivi riu^i] .ly^ tl-il is, tho studt'^ilc^ who v-n-o vorkin^^ cDovrly 
were not in the sar.e tutoria'Js as thono advancing rapidly*^. One student 
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who hid received a C in the winter » received ?in A in the cprinf;, which ic 
defim*t*^1y vci y cncouvr.frSnr, --o they plan to continue this pr'^.eticc,, l^sc 
of Cascettc£3 necrnc to be v^ry vr^rthvhile also. Students may carry therr ny^herc 
r^uf] ovon use th^^n while driving. 

expect to hr.V'^ ai proxinntcly the or-r.e nuir.bcr of studentr. next year 
(per'\?XG a bit hif.iier). (^ubrritted by Prof. Kenneth Colton). 

*i:or shoul.i th'.\Y bo. .^ce l-ottori o ^' p. 8 of the- re\^lscd 
Man. J. (ll^iO. 
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Mr. pi chard McLau^,hlin 

Director, Critical Language Pro£^re.*n 

^jnhorst Senior H.S. 

Main Ctrcot 

Snyder, 'Upv York 1^^225 
Area Code Tl6 836-C5OOO 

Professor Picxhard Aulctta 
Director, Critical J.a!-:P:uage Prof^ram 
C.W. Post College 
- P,0. Greenvale, i::v York U^kB 
/xea Code 5^8 299-2385 

Father Peter M?sdeva31 
Calasr.nctius Prcpr.ralcry Sc hool 
n$ V/ijldsor Avenue ' 
Buffalo 5 IIcw York IU20O 
Area Code 716 835-.C508 

Rev. V/irnale Tissa 
Director, /isiatic Studies 
Calgganctius Preparatory Schonl 
175 V/indsoi Avenue 
BUffao, ^'jw York II1209 
Area Code 716 885-3506 

Professor \filliam Pan(^ 
Director, Lr.ncuaGC I.ab 
Chico Stctc IJnivcrrU;; 
Chico, Calirornia 9'i92C 
Area Coda 616 3^5-5011 

%Dr. Eleanor H. Jorden 
Departr,ent of I^ocjern l.^n^n^o.s 
Cornell University ^ ^ . 

Ithaca. i;ev York i 
Area Cocivj 607 25C-14230 

Mr. Willi na Gater * ^ 

LiT.t^ui G t-^/.G si y t ant 
Frankliz; and Mf^^-shall College 
Lancr^ster, Pennsylvania I7C01 
Area Code 7J7 393-3261 

Professor E.F, Gearhart \, * 

Cliairiri!m 

YovQicn L-ncu--- Dei artir^ent 
Hcp>? Co] Icf c 

/a*ca'' Code 616 396- ^4611 ) 

Professor Kenneth Colton 

Director, Critical hru^aur^frn prosiTam 
, Kent r-^a^j iViv-r-ity ' * 

kAii Co'de 216 672-. 2060 
28^ r ^ 



Professor John Hipp]c 
Romance Languages 
Kent State U niversity 
Kent, Chxo kh2kO 

Professor Herbert Hochhouscr 
German Department 
Kent State University 
kent, Ohio UU2hq 

Professor Roy Wenaer 
Director, Jnternational Sti.iies 
Kent Statg 'Un iversity 
Kent, Ohi^o"Th2iiO 

Mrs. Keiko Varuf^iese 
Critical Langua::;e Program 
Kent 'State Univ ersity _ 
Kent, Ohio kh2^b 
Area Cod© 2l6 672--206o 

Miss Helen Fleischer 
Critical Lan^ruage Program 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio hk2k0 
Area CodS 216 672-206o 

Sister Ann Harrinr^ton 
i>i rector. Critical T.nnf^nn/re Program 
Mundelein College 



^363 Sheridan Poad • 
Chicago, Illinois 60626^ 

Area Code 312 262^8100 

> 

Mrs. Marjorie Horn ' ^' 

•Finf:.nce Officer ' 
^Center for InLcrnaticnal Pro^zr^s 
" arid Comparative Studies 
University of the State of New York ^ 
New York;Ftatt Education Department 
Albany, New York 12221+ 
Area Code^ >1& ii7^-3998 or 

Professor Raul Mufioz i 
Co* Director, Critical Lnn.o^uare Prpf;ram 
University of 'lorthcm' Jora 
Cedar Falls, Jc-va 5O6I3' 
Area Code 319. 2uc<'1721 

t 

Jnnct E. R'lf.atr. " 
Director, Critical Lrjif7:uf?r.e Pro/rrarti 
Oh i o V^e s ley an,^ Un i \fc r n i t v 
r-l'.w-ro, O.i? H^lS ^ 
/a-ea Code hlh 363-I26I 
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Profeccor liufji llarlor 
Dopartncnt of French 
Ohio V/esleygm University 
Delaware , Ohio ii3015 



Profenoor Donald Ltiiibort ^ 
Itepr.rtiTiL-'nt of Gioanish 
Ohi o_ >?c 3 ley f-Ji^ V^'iyy^^J^I. 
Dclavf^re ,* 0}iio"li36i5 

Professor i!od'^rdo Gutierrez 
^Director. Critic^} Lan^uar^? Pro^rarn 
'state Uni_versity Ccllef^G_^at^J)jv^ont^^ 
bcncnta!, lie w' York' 13 32b'' 
/^ea Code 607 ^31 3500 

Professor !!ah.T*ud OKby, Chairnan 

Departi'.cnt of Linf^uistics 

Stote University of JKIx^Qt Binn^L^oil 

(Harivar Collece) 
Binghrjiton, IIcw York 13901 

Profecsor Willi airi Snyder 
Co-Diroctor, Criticar Lanpua^e Propran 
State University of I^ y Yy. at Binrhci^ton 
" (Harpur Collece)' 
Einfhariton, New York 13901 
Area Crdo 607 798- 2151 ' 

Profcssc^r V/ilhcTir. Tacolaisen 

Co- Director V Critical Lanc'uape Frorrar* 

S t at. c_Un iyc r s i t y ^ ^ JIlLi^-'IlJI^E^S^^ 

'"(ilclrpxxv Collof.e) 

B;JriChr.rton , Ilov York 1^901 

Lreu Code C07 798 2151 

Profecsor libleii Pivlin 
Denarlrent of Hit^t'iv 

' ntate Vvi-.^'v^tty at ?>irrh-jton 

(iiarpur Coll--.:'^ /; 
Binphmton, licv: York 13901 
Area Code 607 796-2625 

*Mr. Pohert Manbo 
Critical Lanr;unfe Pro£:r?,r 
Str.teJJrnver5jJ^^ 
**|lTarrur Col 1^., /II ~ 
Din/h::.ton. ::ov 13001 

fro f'-r cor F^lu.I '"'rvin 
Dorarti-'.ent of L^^n/uicticr, 
30 S ili'J^f'^s ricll 

Stato UirLvurcitv cj }lJj_!}tJ^:}lii£h\ 
Buffalo, rYJ>-. ^\U2V^ 



Professor Peter Bc/dwP.ov/nan 
Directoi: 

Center for Critical Lanriiares 
State University of n,Y^ et B^f^^^lo 
2TrCror>by Moll 
Buffalo, Yor>- lUslU 
Area "Code 7l6 831-2306 or 
831-321)4 

Miss Deborah Finn, fJecretary 
Center for Critic-1 Uuirar^rec 
State University of TKY, at BuffpJo 
'2U Crosby Hail 
Buffalo, Hew York l^TSiU 
Area Code 7l6 831-2306 
83I-321U 

Br. Wchard Thonpson 

Institute of Internationf^l ntndi^s 

U.S. Offic e of Education 

Eeolth, Education and 'Wr>l f an; 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Area Code 202 963-7617 

Professor Helmut Gutr^ann 
Departriont of Gerran 
Vass ar^ Collere 

"Pourhkc'epsie, Tew York I260I 
Area Code 91'^ 1^52-7000 

Mr, and Mrs. Robert Marshall 
Director, Critical Lanruafe Prorran 

Wells C olle^p 

Aurora, TIew York 13026 

Area Code 315 36li-96ll 

Professor Harold Srnth 

Director, Critical Lexmunre Profrar. 

College of Worster 

Wconter, Ohio ^4^691 

Area Code 2l6 26l4..123n 
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National Council of Associations for International Studies 



Editorial and Distribution Office 



Plecut oddras reply to* 



Foreign Ar'-a M;itcrial$ Center 

n West 42d Street 
New York. New York 10036 



and Comparative Studies 
State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 122^0 



Center for International Progr 



NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SELF- INSTRUCTION IN CRHICAL LANGUAGES 



Annual Report for Academic Year 1970 - 7 1 



(This program of the National Council of Associations for 
International Studies is supported by a grant from the 
Institute of International Studies, U.S. Office of Educatio 
Professor Peter Boyd-Bowman, Director of the Center for Cri 
Languages, State University of New York at Buffalo, is the 
coordinator of the program,) 
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Appendix 2 continued 
^ NATIONAL PROCRAM-QF SELF- INSTRUCTION IN CRITICAL LANGUAGES 

Annua? Report for Academic Year 1970-71 
by Peter Boyd-Bowman, General Coordinator 



American college students who study non-Westera languages rarely do 
so just to satisfy a graduation requirement. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that the same dropping of requirements- that accounts for recent falling 
enrollments in some commonly taught languages like French and German has 
had no discernible effect upon the growth of our program,^ Supervised 
self -inf.truction, requiring only commercially available taped course 
materials, native-speaking drillmasters or tutors (recruited from among 
the foreign students on campus), and periodic evaluation by highly 
qualified outside examiners, has never depended upon large enrollments to 
compete, either economically or academically, with the highly inefficient 
and unimaginative process by which foreign languages are usually taught 
in the conventional classroom. Indeed, the current emphasis on budget 
cutbacks, coupled with a hard reassessment of past educational goals is, 
if anything, ^.onvincing more people than ever that for the truly motivated 
student of a language — an^ language — supervised self-instruction is by 
far the most efficient way to learn. Thanks to supporting grants (initial 
only, of course) from the U.S. Office of Education, and *»seed money*' from 
various foundations (especially the Carnegie Corporation of New York), 2 
our basically simple program has since 1963 experienced such spectacular 
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The fall 1970 Survey of Foreign Language Registrations in U.S. Institutions 
of Higher Education, conducted by the MLA under contract with the USOE, 
indicates that while enrollments in all the 'major Western languages except 
Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese have dropped significantly since 1968 
(French off 11.9^., German off 13.4%, Russian off 17.1%, Latin off 22.7%, 
and classical Greek off 33o6%, enrollments have during the same period 
started to increase substantially in Arabic, Chinese, Dutch, Hausa, Hindi, 
Hungarian, Indonesian, Japanese, Norwegian, Persian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Serbo-Croatian, Swahili, and Thai, in some cases even tripling or quad- 
rupling. Ihe new trend is unmistakable, and forward-looking college 
administrators will need to make some important commitments in the light 
of it. 

2 

Overall support for research and implementation of the concept of super- 
vised sel. -instructional language learning, from all Federal, State, and 
foundation sources--! speak only of grants 1 have been personally 
involv(^d in--has to datf^ exceeded $334,000, or roughly a third of a 
million dollars. OVer the yeais, the two major sources have been the 
Carnegie Corporation ($167,750) and the USOE ($141,000), 
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growth^ that this past semester alone 43 U.S. colleges and universities,^ 
plus 3 enterprising secondary schools, ^ screened and enrolled for full 
credit in at lease 3^ different languages^ a grand total -of oVer 850 
students. Such figures are even more significant when one considers that 
at many of these institutions several different levels of a language 
are being pursued at the same time, often with only one or two students 
at each level. The flexibility and basic efficiency of self -instruction, 
and its capacity for survival and continued growth even in our present 
climate of economic drought, are further demonstrated by the fact that - 
fewer than half of the current self- instructional language offerings 
still receive even token outside support. No^ only were roost of the 
initially funded programs subsequently/incorporated into their institu- 
tion's own regular operating budget, but on several campuses faculty 
and student interest with administrative backing have caused one or more 
additional languages to be offered on a self-instructional basis without 
any outside funding at alU In fact we know at least two self - instructional 
programs^ modeled closely upon our own, thatt from the very beginning have 
requested no' outside support whatever.' 

3 

It was developed initially with USOE funds at Kalamazoo College, Michigan, 
a small but enterprising liberal arts college where I h'^aded the Foreign 
Language Department from 1955-1965. During a two-year period (1963-65), 

26 select undergraduates each studied Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, Persiah, 
(Brazilian) Portuguese or Swahili for from. 1-2 years with results that 
far exceeded the expectations of students and examiners alike. Several 
of these original students followed up their language work with appropriate 
residence overseas or won fellowships to leading language and area centers 
in the U.S. (Under tne able direction of my successor. Dr. Joe Fugate, 
supervised self - instruction has played an important part in Kalamazoo's ' 
language curriculum ever since.) 

^See Appendix A 
5 

See Appendix A 



Afrikaans 

Arabic 

Chinese 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Greek (modern) 
Hausa 

Hebrew (modern) 
Hindi 



Hungarian 
' Indonesian 
Irish (modern) 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Russi at) 



They are the raulti- language prog am administered 
University's Department of Linguistics and a new 
at Cal State at Fullerton. 



Serbo-Croatian 

Spanish 

Swahili 

Swedish 

Thai 

Turkish 

Vietnam*^se 

Welsh 

Yiddish 

Yoruba 

by Western Michigan 
two- language program 
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As pointed out on Page 14 of my Manual , the average cost of operating 
a regular credit self - instructional program in one language (including 
tutorials and expert outside examiners but not the initial investment in 
tape recorders, tapes, and texts) varies from an annual $350 per student 
if there are o^nly two students, to only $167 annually (or about $21 per 
credit hour) if there are six » and that this figure is not affected by 
the -levels at which the students are studying (e.g. some could be beginners 
others in their fourth semester.).^ 

As for students themselves, their enthusiasm for self - instruction 
is convincingly* demonstrated by the 375 responses received to a recent 
student qyest ionnai't^, the results of which-are found tabulated below. 

June of 1971 now finds us at the conclusion of Phase II of a three- 
year program of support by the USOE, Under the terras of this program, 
supplemented by funds left over from an earlier five-year Carnegie grant 
to New' York State, 30 new language offerings received initial subsidies 
during academic 1969-70, another 14 ih academic 1970-71, while in academic 
1971-72 support ^ill be given to at^ least another 12. These 56 programs 
are Ln addition to the original 45 initiated in New York State between 
1966 ^apd 1970 with the help of the Carnegie Corpora'tiojn. Over the years, 
the gratifyingly small attrition among the§e roughly 100 programs- -only 
seven per cent--Jias been 'more than offset by a marked increase in the ^ 
number of sel f- instructional languages that many participating institutions 
have seen fit to add on their 6wn. '* 

Experience has shown that where a program fails to "take," it can be 
traced to one (or more) of the following causes: (i) gross failure to 
follow basic guidelines as set forth in the Manual, (ii) loss of the only 
available tutor, (iii) departure of an able director (reasons:; sabbacical, 
retirement, illnesrs, new job) and his replacement by someone with no^ real 
interest in the program { iv) failure to prepare the college to assume 
budgetary responsibility for the program as outside support phases out, 



Dean Thomas Knipp," coordinator of the Critical Language Program at Kent 
State University (which offers 9 languages with a maximum space for 270 
students), has computed the costs of the KeniL program during its first 
two years as follows^ Including texts, tapes and cassette tape-recorders, 
tutors,' examiners, and even the stipend of a graduate assistant to 
actually administer the program under Dean Knipp's supervision (but 
exc lud ing hidden costs such as secretarial help, maintenance, spac^ and 
utilities), he discovered that during the first year of operation Kent 
■spent $79 per annual credit hour, .while in the second year of operation 
they spent only $25 per credit hour. Next year they expec to spend 
betwM-n ^20-25, and thereafter between $15-20, figures roughly comparable' 
^o my own estimate invol.'ing six students. 
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(v) overestimated facul ty- student support for non -Western area studies 
(rare). There have also been a few (slightly different) cases in which 
a language introduced on a self -instructional basis proves so popular 
that the administration subsequently decides to make a faculty appoinbment 
and convert the language to a regular classroom course with open enroll- 
ment. In such cases, self - instruction clearly played an important role 
in bringing the language to the campus iji the first place. ^ 

Phase TI Research and Development y. 

During academic 1970-71. the Center for Critical Languages at 
Buffalo has worked with other institutions to refine the program in 
various ways: (i) Wi^th the help of Carnegie func^ and New York State's 
Office for International Studies and^ World Affairs (ISWA) , I have over 

«?%fvv^'^/ I'^l ^""'^^ ^"^^ central librarv of master tap ... 

a SLNY -Buffalo's Center for Critical Languages, the inventory of which 
is to be tound in Appendix B. I have also put together a resource 
ilbiaD: of texts, reference grammars, readers and dictionaries in over 
IZll i I ^ncommonl> taught languages, plus bibliographical reference 
TZ lu °" language and area centers, fellowship opportunities, 

and the like. Information and advice is freely furnished to virtually 
rnr^'^'J^"®'"® ^'""^ fellow directors at other participating colleges 
to the public at large. Tbe weekly volume of inquiries by phone and 
letter is already fairly heavy, but I feel.it is well worth the trouble. 

9 

The colleges that have dropped since 1965 are the following, all of 
them, interestingly enough, single^la-guaee programs only: 

Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana (Swahili) - no tutor 

(Joddard College, Plainfield, Vermont (Swahili) 

Montana State University, Bozeman, Montana (Chinese) - became 

classroom course 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, V,a. (Japanese) - 

became classroom course 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxvil le, .New York (Chinese) - " ' 

became classroom course 
State University College/Fredonia, N.Y. (Japanese) -■ 

failed to follow format of Manual 

West Virginia Wesleyan Col lege , Buckhanncn, West Virginia (Hindi) - 
no tutor 
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Appendix 2 continued 

(ii) Extensive experience with cassettes at Kent State University and at 
Kirkland College has been so favorable . that the Center here at Buffalo 
has acquired a reel-to-casse,tte high-speed duplicator in order to permit 
students to use either type of equipmento Incidencally, most students 
nowadays either o\^ a tape recorder already or can be easily encouraged 
to buy one, especially of the cassette type* (iii) last fall, in response 
to a suggestion put forward by our veteran examiner in Japanese, Dr. 
Eleanor Jorden of Cornell, seven colleges eacii recorded one of their * 
routine Japanese tutorial sessions on tape and mailed it to Dr. Jorden 
for her -comments, which she in turn recorded live on the end of same 
tape ior mailing back to the director. These comments, though they ■ 
cost each institut'ion about $50, wet/e found^ to be most helpful in 
correcting deviations from optimal tutorial procedures on the part of 
both students and tutor, particularly where both were new to. their 
respective roles. This mid semester cri{:ique will probably b^ re|)eated 
in future years, at least in Japanese, which is now our most widely 
offered language nationwide, (iv) There !\as been some limited but Iji^hly 
effective experimentation with examinatipn^ by tape and /or long- distance 
telephone . These time and mc neysaving - expedients recommend themselves 
primarily in cases involving only one^j two students, located far from ' 
the nearest examiner, or an individual ra3V^-up exam' for a student who was 
ill or absent on the day of the examiner * §^regular visit to his campus. 
A suggested technique, for examining by telephone i s for the local director, 
at a prearranged time ( evening or weekend ) to place a direct-dial, phone 
call to the visititig examiner, i4entify and introduce the student whom, 
he has with him, then put him on the line. Since both» student and examiner 
i;ill have^copies of the same course material before them at opposite^ ends 
of the line, even reading fluency can be ef^ectively tested, ^ (v) This 
year, a student profile and attitude questionnaire was sent out to al 1 
participating institutions and a total of J75 replies were received .from 
individual students, a response of ^bout AA7o< Thougfi the^ questionnaire 
itself and the responses to each question are tabulated fully in Appendix C 
I will here mention only the salient patterns that emerged. The five 
•most commonly checked reasons for applying for admission to* the program ^ 
were (1) cultural interest - -80%, (2) desire to travel - -587o, (3) intellectual 
challenge - -44%, (4) career goals --39%, (5) belief in the growing importance 
of the non-Western world- -39%. \ 

Roughly two of every three participants said they had wished to ^ 
istudy a non-Western language prior to applying, and 96% reported that their 
interest In this language had either increased (64%) or been sustained 
(32^0 sinc^ they entered, the program. 

i " •• ' ■■■■ ^ 

Over 90% of the students judged the program either very succesful 
(41%) or at least moderately successful ^54%). 
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Appendix 2 conti n aed 
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Asked to. compare their wofk in the program wi th- their other coiirs^s, 
a majority (54%) of the stuaents claimed it was more regard iti^ , while 
another 387^ said it was about the same > But on the subject of reUativ^- 
* difficulty, opinions varied widely with, some saying it was less iL^e- 

consuming and harder , (Interestingly^ it was the latter group that ti^ndtni 
also to find the work more rewarding.) 

Nine students out of ten felt that the goals of the program (basi<. 
mastery 'of oral skills equivalent to one or more years of formal instruction) 
are attainable. Given these goals, only 57. felt that not having formal 
instruction in the language was a severe handicap . Another 21% said i ^ . 
was a moderate disadvantage , another 2Q%. only^a slight disadvanta g e . : 
another 327, said they found it an actual , advantage ; "Over 907o of the 
students responding favored Continuing the program in other years, and 
some of these even underlined the word YES several times or ^d^e<\ exclamaiion 
marks. Knowing what they did about the program, 87% of. the students , said 
that they would take it over aga.in, while only 1% said they, would not. 
f^sked whom they would recommend for such work, 83% checked majors with a 
cojgj^te (i.e. area studies')^ interest , 75% checked language majors . 60% 
said juniors , 59% said sophomores , an equal number (55%)^ cbeckeT'seniors' 
and freshmen, while 3Q% recommended other categories as well. 'Asked to 
rank what they considered the most important factors for success in a 
^ self -instructional language program, the students put motivation in first 

y \ place\ followed in second place by self -discipline , ahd by enthusiasm and 

a ^'gpod eai^' in third and fourth respectively. As for the mggt importarrt 
qualifications of a successful tutor, they were ranked as follows: I) 
native command of the language . 2) .insig ht into language- learning problems ^ 
3) p^'tience , 4) enthusiasm . • \ 

The student^prof ile revealed that a slight majority of the students 
responding were female (58%). and that while 58% -of the students were - 
•concentrated in the expected ,19-21 age bracket, ages, ranged all the wa'. 
from over 30 to as young as 12 (a precocious student at Calasanctius 
Prep School): Academically there was a fairly even distribution among 
the four undergraduate years, with slightly fewer freshmen and slight I y 
more sophomores than either juniors or seniors. Only 2% of the respondpnts 
were^ graduate stutlents. Of the 21 languages reported studied by our 375 
respondents, by far the most popular were Modern Hebrew (2A%), Japanesv^ 
(23%) and' Chinese (22%), followed at a distance by Portuguesr^ (7%), K 
Swahili (5%), -Arabic (4%), Hindi (3%), and Kalian (3%.. Thirteen othpr 
. languages w^re listed by from 1-7 studeTits apiece. 

Most of the students reporting were on the semester svstem, Hndor 
^ which 71% had completed a first semester level, 45% a second, Ih" a Ihird^ 
, 77 a fourth, and only 1% had gone beyond. (Since nearl> half the language 
programs have been in existence for two years or les.^, and since manv 
students do not even' enter the program untxl their junior 'or senior ycat : ^ 
these figures are not at all- surp.nsing. ) Those who had rrct-lved ^-.id^ s 
the previous term reported 113 A's, 82 B's, 17 (:*s, and l' D. ' Rougjilv 
65% of the respondents estimated that ihay spent a grand total of from 
5-11 hours per week on th< . rogram (including tutorials), ID',-* claimed 
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aM(^ li'O r* -iinin^ 23T more, but I suspect that sone of ituir estimates 
art- hi^h^^ i nac ,c4jra te. ''One student claimed lo t>e spending . A2 hours a ^ 

f o', txii^ p'ogram/another only two J ) A majority o,f the students (69%) 
had ovt'n net'ting with thrir tutor 2-3 hours a* we<ik, 177. for onH' one hour, 
97 for four, 3^" for five, and 2Z for six. As for the number of students 
per ti.^oi^ial setoion, most programs appear to :)e bserving the limils 
reLomrnf'ndtjd in the ' lal » namely, no more than >. our r^c^st of the 
s'vidi-nts taking Hebrevy or Hungarian reported hav .g had some prioij * 
fxpftsurt^ the language either^in the home or at schcol. Only 72 of 
thf rt'spondt rusT reported a definite major (most of the fr^shltien anc* 
stimt' oi the sophomores had not'^yet decided), but^ tho^e .that did de- Tared 
amoriK ih* m an a.^l^nish 'ig total of 69^different rRajors j As we expected, 
th»'^ social scit-nces accL. 'nted for over half of all I h^* <^.udents with 
d(t. lartd majors, wiih ^-he Humanities (including ' anguage ma ]ors) .claiming 
onlv a^d the "'Natural and Heeltl\ Sciences about *1S7<,, *The.^e filgures 



v..Kifirm what has, tff^in apparent all along td^ those invoLveii i^ th«( program, 
lame I V , t: 1 . t ^ » study of the unccmimAjfily- tau^^ht " languages ser ves 'tt^, undergj rd 
ihe so cial sci ences (history, anthropology^ sociology; political science, | 
linguJiU cs, tcorsomics, psvchology, Ajiap^ African, or Mid-^! Eastern 
Studies, et.< , ). rather ^han di\ ort f 01 /ex::;-^ I.e , the-, energies of'*students 
nja]r>rir,g in French or Gen . ■ 1 i tera tur e „: 

(vi) B'^caiise wt nw have ^' isti< itions par t ; c i p . l ing our proj^ram that 
ai#' Ir.catt'd aH ov - the 'J .So- from Maine to Florida and from coast t^^ 
'oa/>i--ii was agreed that this j^ear we would t^ke^thc lir^t step toward 

fc* nt ral i <'.ing the pr'b^ram by holding two regional directors' conferences 
iri^tcad of one. Accordlsngly , one conference was »heid May 8 in Burlington, 
' ermont, for c )1 le^je^l lucXted in New England and easteVp New York, while 
anoi h^iftr oh{>%.'at> held May 21 at Keijt State for western New Vork, Pennsylvania, ^ 
af.d iir,iu. (Ihjs still did not of course accoramodatq all the ' i n^t i tut ions 
iir'olved, st»me of which'were too widely, s. at t ered to enable them tu attend 
This, confeiencc or any other, but it was move in the right directioi .; 
B'^;h '^f th«^Sf' conferences wer& attended b\ directors, some tutors and 
students, and a number of observers from ther interested colleges, an^i 
featiirtd rt ports on l{\e veaf*s activities plus workshops conducted hy 
-^nne of our- eX^peri^enct :i e:.aminers from Cornell. Ail phases of the pr-^gram 
v^xi' thoroughl> review* d and aLter'ion foc-ised on problems such as more 
*ff*>iivt' t.ii*or orientation, Piiaterm Evaluation, tape Juplicatiun, budget 
mattfrs, publicity, student motivation, feedback, continuity, the ouality 
of ,^tapf s and equipment, the r l^ive dvantages of cassettes vs* r^^cls, 
variahlt^ trt-dit for varying apounts c£ ma:erial covered, . nd the best time 
hf^ui work on t,he Chinese and Japanese writing systems. 

^^ii^ At ihi Kt'nt State conference a thoroug'^ discussion bv Hr, Eleanor 
'i>rt:r:i, nut c-Kaminer for Japanese, of the problem of tutor oiientation 
ltd t(-. a pHip{:>sal, for which funds 1 >-e '^Oaj being sought, that a model 
Tii^.l, aiia^igt'd and "ommentate'd by Or, Jorden herself, be filmed or 
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video taped over the summex in time for duplication and use V all prpgrams 
in their fall ortenta'tion sessions. B or this purpose, Kent Si^te * s audio- 
visual staff and facilities were offered at the conference, but the fact 
, that Dr. J(?rden and h^r experienced tutors are in Ithac^, New York, 
presents a logistical problem which^might have to be resolved by using 
C^^rnelPs owo facilities instead. The de?^ls, are, still .under discussion. 

(vi|i) At the State University of New York at Buffalo, the Department . 
of 3pani'^^, Italian and P or tuguese, St which I am a member has formally 
approved xor impiementatici r.his coming fall a pilot^profect in which one 
of oar reRjlai sections of beginniro Spa-nisb will conv ert tb supervised 
self ^instruction using th- techniques prov^ successful with the uncommonlv- 
Caught language!^ while four more will make exteosK^e use of 'native- ^ 
speaking student drillma^ters at a potential net sailing to the university 
of around $7,000 for the year.^ Work in aii fi\^e sections wi 1 f be coordinated 
by a team of tnfo experienced gfaduate .ssistan^s aide;> three student 
drillmasters who are native speakers oi' Spanish, If , tr program succeeds 
(and I am very confic-nt thc.t- it wild' ) , then the way vUl be. open for 
similar economies to he effected elsewhere in our three- language departm-nt. 



(ix) One particularly interesting fo^iture of the s«-^f -instructional 
'section* is than it involves , the concept f variabte'i credit , ? concept 
often advocated at s- 'i-instructiyDnal ^.languagfes cpnf fertices iin the past 
but never actually put into effect until now. 

ip concluding discussion of the t»:i*search a^ects thds USOE- 

supported program, L wish tol^ejcj^ress my conviction^ 1^3 1 supervised self- 
instrutition i s^><lef ini tely here tt) stti^. I further; pre<;iic t that within 
a few years it -will, be ^ commor ^form cf instructj^on no.t rtereiy in sparsely 
^-^arolled non-Weste-n langua^ ^courses (where Lt is the or>i,y method that 
makes economic sens.) bur, as' tht^ budget sqyeeze cont^'nues and more and 
more colleges m^ke all foreign language study elective, the -ommon^ly- 
taught languages as well- 



Respectf ul ly , 



Peter Boyd Bowman, Qirec*:or 
Center for Critical Languages 
S,u.N.Y, at Buffalo, New York 
Junfe 30, 1971 
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APPEIIDIa a 



This year, because of the large number of institutions and languages involved, we 
are 'presenting our usual summary of reports from individual directors in the follow- 
ing tabular form: 

SIP ENROLLMENTS SPRING, 1971 



Institution 


Location 


Language 


Studo 


Culifomi a 








ucixxi > oLaot^ \ U-Lxtjf^c ax naywaru. 


Hayvard 


Chinese 
Hindi 


1 ); 

5 


Chico state College 


Chico 


Japanese 
Swahili 


e 

5 


Johnston College 


Redlands 


Chinese 


7 


Florida 








University of Sovrth Florida 


Tampa 


Japanese 


12 


Illinois 








Mundelein College 


Chicago 


Japanese 


6 


Iowa 








Central College 


Pell a 


Japanese 


5 


University of Northern Iowa 
Kansas 


Cedar Falls 


Chinese 
Hindi 


2 
1 


j Ottawa University 


Ottawa 


Japanese 


2 


^.aine 








Bates College 


Lewis ton 


Port iguese 
Japanese**'- 
Greek*^ 




Bowdoin College 


Brunswi ck 


Chin^^Ge 
Danish* 


5 


Colby College 
ilicliigan 


^^atervillu 


Swahili 

Japanese* 

Portuguese* 




Hope College 


Holland 


ijv*X vJCA'UX.uXi 




Kajama^.oo Colxege 


Kalamazoo 


Chinese 
Japanese 


3 
1 


Vestcrn Michigan Univer^ijy 

ERIC 


Kalai/:. 3oo 

•1.1 


Arabic 

Japanese 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Chinese** 

Serbo-Croat i an** 


10 

10 

9 
10 
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Number of 

Institution Location Language Students 

I!ev York 

State Univ. of N.Y./Bingh^ton Binghanton Persian 11 

Svahili Ik 
Chinese** 
Greek** 

State Univ. College /Brockport Brockport Chinese 6 

Portuguese 5 

State Univ. College /Buffalo Buffalo Hebrew 37 

Hungarian 10 

Swahii^i 33 

State Univ. of N.Y. /Buffalo Buffalo 'Hebrew 8l 

Hindi 3 

Hungarian 9 

Indonesian 2 

Japanese 15 

Persian 6 

Swahili 10 

Thai 2 

Canisius College Buffalo Chinese . 2 

^apamese 1 

Colgate University Hamilton Chinese 11 

Hebrew 12 
ffindi* 
Japanese* 
Svahili** 

EL-oira College Elnira Chinese h 

Hebrew * 12 

Hindi 1 

Japanese 6 
Gre ek-irK)de rn* * 

Fordhan University Bronx Chinese 5 

Japane5^e H 
Swahili** 

State Univ. College /Geneseo Geneseo /jrabic 3 

Chinese h 
Portuguese* 

Kirkland College Clinton Chinese 7 

Greek-modem 3 

Hebrew 6 

Japanese 3 

Serbo- Croati on 2 

Welsh 2 

/vrabic 1 

College of Mt. St. Vincent Riverdale Chinese 1 

French 2 

Q Japanese 1 

ERLC 40 .^1, Spanish 1 
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Number of 

Instit ution Location Language §iil^r;JL^, 

State Univ. College/Nev Poltz New Paltz Hindi * ' 3 , 

Japanese 15 

^. Hebrew* 1^ 

State Univ. College /Oneont a Oneorvta ^ Cairo Arabic ^ 

Chinese ^ 

Greek-nodem * T 

^ ^ " Hindi 1 

* ^ Hungarian 1 

Italian 13 

' / ' Polish 1 

Portuguese ^ 9 

' Swahili . 13 

State Univ, CollGce/Plattsburgh Plattsburgh Chinese > 2 

Hebrew 3 

Japanese ^ 3 

C* W. Post College GreenvalCp L.I- Japanese " 

Portuguese 1 
Hebrew* 

Skidmore College Saratoga Chinese 

Springs Jar^onese ^ 

Pussian . 1 

Vassor College Poughkeepsie Arabic 9 

Hebrew 9 

Japanese 5 
Svalrili* 

Wells College Aurora Chinese 

Japanese 2 
Ohio Hindi** 



Baldwin-Wallace College Berea Svohili 2 

Kent State University Kent Arabic 

Chinese 13 

He1>rew 12 

Hindi 1 

Japanese 9 

Persian 3 

Swahili 1 

Yoruba 1 

Ohio Wesleyan Delaware Japanese 3 

Porluguesf^ 6 

College of Woostcr Wooster r> Mc ^ 8 
rcnnsylyania 



O Allegheny Coll-^.^e Mcadville Japanei?e 5 
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ERIC 



Ifastitution • 



I/' 



Franklin and Marshall College' 



Pennsylvania State University 



University of Pittsburgh 

St. Joseph's College 
Utah 

Utah State University 
Vermont 

University of Vermont 

SECOIJDMY .SCHOOLS 

Calasanctius Preparatory School 

Croton-Hahnon High School 
Garden City High School 



L ocati on 
Lancaster 



Univ. Paik 



Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 

Logan 

Burlington 
Buffalo V N.Y. 



Croton-on-Hudson 
New York 

Garden City, N»Y 



^Converted to regular class instruction 
**To he offered in 1971-72 school year 



^ Language 



Humber of 
Students 



Chinese 


18 


Hebrew 




./ifrikaans \ 




Danish j » 
Greek-modern / 






Hindi V 




ir i sh -modern \ 
Japanese / 






Portuguese I 




Swedish 1 




Yiddish / 
Yoiniba • / 






Dutch 


3 


Hebrew 


1 


Hindi 


1 


Japanese 


2 


^ Swahili 


1 


Vietnamese 


1 


Hindi 


1, 


Indonesian 


l' 


Qhinese 


15 



Chinese 



Chinese 

Japanese 

Serbo-Croatian 

Chinese 

Hindi 

Japanese 

Japanese 
Japanese 



6 

9 

2 

2 
5 
9 

3 



TOTAL: 857 



Tota l Humb er of Student_s_ jji_Jac^^^ 



Hebrew 


220 


Greek 


' 15 


Japanese 


160 


Italian 


13 


Chinese 


.IU7 


Danish 


10 


Swahili 


83 


Polish 


10 


Portuguese 


U2 


Serbo-Croatian 


7 


Arabic 


hi 


Yoruba 


7 


Hindi 


27 


Afrikaans 


5 


Hungarian 


20 


^ Irish-modern 


•5 


Persian 


20 


Swedish 


5 



Yiddish 
Dutch 

Indonesian 

French 

Then. 

Velsh 

Russian 

Spanish 

Vietnaoese 



5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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Inventory of Piaster Tapes for Courses 
i n the Uncomm only -Taught Languages 

held by the Center for C ritic al Language s 
State University of Nev' York at Buffalo 



APPENDIX B 



/iiaharic (FSI) 

J-inch reels 1 side only - Lessons ^•l--60 6l Tapes 3 + 3/U IPS 

.Arabic - B eginning Cairo /jra bic (University of Texas, Lekn and Abboud) 

♦ 

7-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-29 17 Tapes 3 + 3/1* IPS 
Areib^ Dialogues - Beginning Cairo /irabic (recorded at SUNY/B) > 



Lessonr 3 Tapes 

13-19. 13-30 " t 



7-inch reels 1 side bnly 
Levant ine Arabic (FSI) ' 
7-inch reels both sides Lessons 1-99 11 Tapes 
Elementary Modem^ Standar d Arabic (University of l^chigan) 



7--inch r^els 



both sides 



Lessons 1-30 



\|oolc I 



Cantonese (Yale) 
T-inch reels 1 ride only 
Canton ese (Yale) 
7 "inch reels 1 side only 
Chir^se - Begi nnin g iDe Francis) 
7-inch reels 1 side only Pronunciation 
Chinese - Beginning (Da Francis) 



2 Tapes 



7*inch reels 
Ifttermodi ate* Chinese (De Francis) 

y 



ERLC 



t-inch reels 1 side only 
Advanced Chinese ( De .iPr anc i s ) 
7-*inch reels 1 side only 
Chirr^anja'(FSI) 
5-inch reels' 1 side only ' 



Lesson! 



^ 1-2^ 



Lessons 1-2*4 



Ijes<50ns 1-30 

4h' 



30 Tapes 3 + 3/^» IPS 



600 ft, 



600 ft, 



3 + 3/k IPS 1200 ft, 



3 + 3/h IPS 1200 ft. 



8 Tapes 3 + 3/1* JPS 1200 ft. 



10 Tapes o 3+3/^ IPS 600 ft, 



Sound Toi 13 \ 3 Tapes ' 3 + IPS 1200 ft. 



3 + 3/h IPS 1200 ft. 



1 side only -Lessons l-2l* 32 (Tapes 3 + 3 A IPS 1200 ft. 



'n Tapes 3 + 3/1* IPS 1200 ft. 



29 Tapes 3 + 3/!*' IPS 3 200 ft . 



600 

^3 
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Greek ^ Modern (FSI) 

7-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 23 Tapes 

Hebrew (FSI) ^ 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-Uo 73 Tapes 

Hi ndi (Fairbanks - Cornell University Press) 

7-*inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-2U 20 Tapes 
Hindi Review Combined • *5 Tapes 

Hiin garia n (FSI) 

5~inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-21+ 83 Tapes 
Indonesian (Wolff - Cnrnpll) 

7-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-29 37 Tapes 
Japanese • Beginning (Jorden) 

5 -inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-35 60 Tapes 
Japjajq ese Pop Music 

7-inch reels 1 side only Unit T 
J-y2.^5i?A^ Lessons onji Supplementary^ Drills ( Jorden) 
^ 7- inch reels 1 side only Lessons U-lU 8 Tape© 
Kirund i (FSI) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-29 35 Tapes 
Kituba(FSl) 

5-inch reels 1 side, only Lessons 1-35 27 Tapes 
Ko rean (FSI) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-35 35 Tapes 
langala (FSI) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons l-2ii 2k Tapes 
j-talagasy (FSi) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-26 l8 Tapes 



7 + 1/2 IPS 1200 ft, 



3 + 3/U IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/U IPS 1200 ft. 



3 + 3 A IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/'* IPS 1200 ft. 



3 + 3/'' IPS 600 ft. 



1 Tape 7+1/2 IPS 1200 ft. 



7+1/2 IPS 1200 ft. 



? + 3/U IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/U IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/1+ IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/1+ IPS 600 ft. 



3 + 3/U IPS 600 ft. 



Ptrsian (FSI) 



ERJC 5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-12 2l* Tapes 3 + 3/l» Ir'S 600 ft. 
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Polish (Schenker - Yale University Press) 

5--inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-25 36 Tapes 3 + 3/h IPS 600 ft. 
3erbo- Croatian { ^ 31 ) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons l«-25 39 Tapes 3 + 3/h IPS 600 ft. 

Svahili General Conyerr ition (FSI) 

7-inch reels 1 side only Cycles 1-87 8 Tapes 7 + 1/2 IPS 1200 ft. 
S vahili Music 

7'-inch reels 1 side only 2 Tapes 7 + 1/2 IPS 1200 ft. 
Svahili Basic Course (PSI) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Units 1-150 38 Tapes 3 + 3/k IPS 600 ft. 
Turkish (FSl) 

5^inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-30 52 Tapes 3 + 3/h IPS 600 ft, 
-TVI (FSI) 

5-inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-20 23 Tapes 3 + 3/^ IPS 600 ft. 
Vietnainese (FSI) 

5- inch reels 1 side only Lessons 1-11 3'^ Tapes 3 + 3/U IPS 600 ft, 
Yoruba (FSI) 

5-"inch reels 1 side onl^-^ Lessons 1 69 (9 Tapes 3 + 3/h IPS 6OO ft. 
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APPENDIX C 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CRITICAL LANGUAGE PARTICIPAHTb 



ERIC 



1) Why did you first apply for admission to this program? (ChecK all applicable 
reasons . ) 



a) novelty value; 102-2?^ 

h) apportimity to do 

independent work: 103-2855 

c) prestige value: 20- 3f 

d) career goals: 11*6-397^ 

e) service goals 

(e.g. Peace Corps): U6-12? 



f) cu3,tural interest:^ 301-80?^ 

g) intellectual challenge; l6k^kk% 

h) interest in method itself: 

i) belief in growing importance 

. of non-Western -nrld: 1^7- 39?^ 

j) desire to^travel: 217 58?! 
k) other; SEE^ SUPPLEMENT 



2) Why did you enclose this particular language? SEE SUPPLEMENT 

3) The language now studied was my first (331-90J?) or second (35-10^) choice. 
(If sccoad, the first would have been;) SEE SUPPLEMENT 

k) Had you ever wished to study a non-Western language prior to applying for this 



program? 



Yes: 25U-69a 



No: 11>-31^ 



5) How does your interest in the language now compGre with your interest hefore 
you started? increased: 238-61*;^ Diminished: lk^<k% 

Sustained: 119-32/ Wish I'd never started: 3- 

Comments : SEE^ SUPPLEMENT 

6) Speaking Just for yourself, do you feel the program has been: 

Very successful: 155-'*-"''^ Moderately successful: 201-5^/^ 

Not v'ery successful: lO- 5/? Not at all successful: 1 

Comments ; SEE SUPPLEMENT 

7) Speaking Just for yourself personally, please indicate your opinion as to the 
Qffectiveness of the following components in helping you to learn the langurge, 





Very 


Fairly 




■ -m't 


Not 




Effective 


Effe'-Mve 


Ineffective 


Know 


Applicable 


Tapes 


138-37'/? 


l60-lt37. 


31- 87 


25- 77 


15- h% 


T'3Xt('-) 


19^-32% * 


17O-U57 


6- < 17 


2- ^1% 


3- <l7 


Tutoiials 


231-657^ 


81-237 


7-<l7 


2 3- hf, 


23- 77 


Weekly qviizzes 




53-167 


■ 31- 97- 


36- .17 


193- 577 


Longua^o tables 


17- 6? 


2U- 87 


13- hf 


53- 187 


191- 6^* 



Ccaaments ; 
46 



SEE ."SUPPLEMENT 
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8) Hov do you rate your work in this progran with your other courses? 

nore rewarding: lQ9-3^% harder: 109-39?! m-:^ tine consuming: 132-^55^ 

less rewarding: 28- 8;? easier: 70^23% less time consuming: 58-^205^ 

about the same: 131-382 about the sane; 101-3655 obout th^ same: 102-357 

9) Do you feel the goals of the program (providing opportunity for basic mastery of 
oral fskills equivalent to the first year or more of fomal instruction) are 
attainable? y^^. 335^91515 hq: 21-6?! Uncertain: 11-3^ 

10) Are your career goals changing as a result of your independent language study? 

Yes: 3S^lh% No:. 306-83JS Uncertain: ll-3:< 
Comments : Si^ SUPPLEMEaJT 

11) What plans do you have for putting your now Inn/^uftgo eki31 to use? 

a) before e^'oduati on:/ .l^-^O^ - none ^ 

b) after gradua^ilDn: 30- b% - none 

30- &% - uncertain 
Comments: SEE SUPPLEMENT 

12) Given the li^. ited goals of the program, do you feel that not having formal 
instruction in the language has been:, 

a) a severe handicap: I8- 5!^ d) no disadvantage at all: 113-32^ 

b) a moderate disadvantage: 77-21? e) an actual advantage: 78-225^ 

c) only slight disadvantage: 72-20^ 
Comment. : SEE SUPPLFMENT 

>- 

13) Do ynu think the program should be co>itinued in other years? 
Yci: 3U3-93!? No; 6-X% Uncertain: 23-6? 

nOTE. Several of the ye s were very emphatic* 

ill) Knowing what you do about the program, would you tnke it over again? 

Ye^:. 32l4~87^ Ho; 7-?^ \ Uncertain: Ul-11^ 

1 

1:^^ \ \on do you rocoranend for such work? (Check all appropriate replies.) 



a) xreshment 20U-55?! e) language majors: 282-75? 

b) sophonores: .24-^0^ f) other majors with 

, , ^ a cornato interest; 311-83? 

c) Juniors: ^2l*--60? 

d) seniors: 210-5^ i 



g) others: 1^+5-39? 



16) What do you thin.^ are the 5 iiost important factors for success in this progrf-Vi 
(Rate 5 nost important, k_ neX' ost important, etc.) - SEE SUPPLEMENT 

Vi) whet, in ycu- opinion, are the 5 most important qualifications of a successful 
PD?r" °^ tutor? (Hate ^ nost important, U. next nost important, etc.) - 

£|v[v SEE SUPPLEMEHT 
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18) Sex: SEE SUPPLEMEMT 

19) Age: SEE SUPPLEMENT 

20) Cjarrent ac ademic status 

freshman: 10^19% graduate: 7-2/ 

sophomore :; 9^27% speci al : 

Junior: 77-21% other: 2^-7^ 

senior: 82-23^ 

21) Language studied in this program: SEE SUPPLEMENT 

^P) Circle all levels actually taken in this program, Including the current one. 



1st semester: 


267-71!^ 


1st quarter: 


27-75? 


2nd semester: 


162-U25? 


2nd quarter: 


25-7^ 


3rd semester : 


55-16;? 


3rd quarter: 


lk-k% 


Uth semester : 


28- 755 


Uth quarter: 


5-1% 


5th semester r'^ 


3 


^ 5th quarter: 


3 


6th semester: 


2 


6th quarter: 


3 



. 23) Grade(s) received in previous term(s): SEE SUPPLEMENT 
2a) Grade expected in current tern: SEE SUPPLEMENT 

25) Are you planning to continue? SEE SUPPLEMENT * # 

26) Have you applied for: a suinmer fellovship (6), overseas travel opportunity (39) > 
a graduate program in non-Westem studies (ll) related to your study of this 
language? 

Have you been awarded: a sumer fellowship (2), overseas travel opportunity 
(19), a graduate? prot^rnm -in non-West^rn studies (8) related to your study of 
this language? 

Yes: 85-2U/ No: 277-765? 

Cements:' SEE SUPPLEMENT 

27) Estimate the average number of "hours per week you personally spend with: tapes 
alone, text alone, text and tapes, tutor. - SEE SUPPLEMENT 

28) A. Any knowledge of .the language prior to entering this program? 

Yes : 135-36?! No r 2U0-61i!? 

B. If YES, estimate on a scale from 0^ (none) to 5. (native skill) your p rior 
ability in: - ^ 2 3 U 5 

1) understanding ^7-35% 35-27^ 22-1655 7- 3% 7-5% 

2) speaking 53-39?! 35-27fv 9- 1% 3- 2% Z-2f 
ErJc -^^ reading 36-27?: V^-l'kt 22-l6i? 16-11? 6-U; 
"^^8 l<) vritine * ' 33-2U7! 19-lU^ x7-13?; 10-7^ 
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28) C. If YES, your prior ability was acquired hw ? 



1) foreign travel- • % 26-19?? 

2) foreign residence: 31-23^ 

3) formal study in (u) elementary school: 35-27?5 

> (b) 3 econdoiy ^school: 22<*l655 
(c) another collf=»ge: 6- k% 

k) heard it in the hone: 32-23^ 

5) other ^ (a) Hebrew school: 27-19^ 

(b) religious school:'^ 20-155? 

(c) service: " 3 

(d) self-taught: 2 

(e) friends * 1 



Youi rnrrtsnt fi^^ld of me.lor is : 'T^EE SUPPLEMENT 
30) Nane of your college:. 

Date: " ' 

Please return this unsigned questionnaire to your progrrxi director fur prumpt 
return to me. I deeply appreciate >our ti^oughtful cooperation in this nation-wide 
evaluation nnd thnnk each one of you for your time and effort* 

Peter Boyd-Bowiaan , General Coordinator 
National Program of Self-Instruction in 
Non-Western Languages 



ERLC 
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COMMENTS Oil QUES TIOHHAIRE FOR CRITICAL LAKGUAGB P/^.RTICIPANTS 

' 



Question 1 - Other Reasons for Applying to the Program ^ 

a) Family background ; ^ • • - 

b) Interest in languages ^ 

"c) Personal friendships - ^ 

d) Language reqidrement • 

e) Necessary for graduate work; research • • • • - 

Que stion 2 - Reasons for Choosing the Particixlar Language 

\ - 50 

a) Family background • i 

Uo 

•b) Interest in Judaism or in going to Israel ' 

. . 29 

c) Interest in language itself • • • ? * 

.... 23 

d) Interest in culture • 

... 15 

e) Need it for graduate study 

... lU 

' f ) Going to the cotmtry where it is spoken • ; * 

g) Previous acquaintance with language 

Question 3 - Language of First^ Choice 

French (7), Russian (6), Japanese (U), Spanish (U), Latin (3), Hebrew (2), 

Swahili (2), Arabic (l), Chinese (l), English (l), German (l), Greek (l)» Hindi (l). 

Thai (1), Turkish (l) 

Question 5 Degree of In terest inithe Pro gram 

a) "Really enjoy it'' ^ 2 

b) Interest diminished because of grading ^stem •••• ^ 

c) Interest diminished because I don't w^rk enough » ^ 

d) Wish there was more competition * 



1 



e) "Wish I'd never started — mother forced mc to tnkc the course" • 1 

Question 6 - Degree of Success of the Progrcm 

a) Disagree with grading system • ^ 

b) Need more ^conversation with native speaker ^ 



10 
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Question 7 - Effectiveness of Components 

a) Having a dative instructor Xb very effective < * 

b) Individual clasB is important ^ ^ 

c) Have hod problems with tapes * ^ 

d) Hot enough conversation with tutor ^ • ^ 

50 Ot), 
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Qiie • t xoR 10. .-...Are X ur .Cyeer Goals Changing ^ 

a) No, but they are being strengthened 8 

b) Not . ^t but it dees open possiMlitier 3 

c) Increased interest in linguistics ...... 2 

',' iestxon ll A- Coals Before Graduation / 

a) I'n gcim o/lsracl , , , 33 

S]:^Cf)k with lamily and Tz lends , , , , , • • • 26 

c ) Study in country » . . . . 20 

d) Trav. 1 ... . , ^ , V ^ l8 

• ) n^, to Jappii , l6 

r) v»ii;i spend\jun'»^ - ;j7^>a- ' ad .<> , ^ 8 

Reading s^rce m:.turitu.yn iarguage ^5 

h) Continuing with the language study , ^ 

i) Inaependcnt study pro^rram. oxpcrimpnt 'in nueriidti^iial, iving i.i Viig^jiavia 1 

Question ' "'^, G9als Af ter Graduation ) 

a) Travel * 62 

b) ;Go to Israel . . . . . . . v ^7 

c ) rse for graduate s^udy .S . . . 35 

d ) Working abroad y , ^ . . . . 2^ 

e) Teaching cho ltmg\iage » 25 

f ) Lr a road . , . . . . , 15 

g) Grauv^?;te studv '.aroad 10 

h) Use m _ . .ure Job .- c 9 

i ) I nt,crpret er » * • • 7 

C.;uu-stion ). j:^^:;' "l ontb on Individual Instructio n 

n) ^'Grar^r.ar ^lometimts confusing without trained instruction," 

'I can progress rt ovn speed 'and there is plenty of inr^'^rLduaJ attention.' 

cj "No disadvantage provided that the stud^ent is sufficient"' motivated for self- 
study./* 
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Question 16 - Mos t Impor tant F actors for Success in this Progroa 



~ — ^ « ., . _ .. 1 .n «, ,, J 


i. 




■5 


I4 


5 


€l) self-uiscipline 


18-- 555 




63-175? 


02- 


92-25?! 


b) a "good ear" 






56-«155? 


35 -10?! 


22- 57 


c) previous sucv.ess vith 
othe^ ' TinguQges 




26- 6f. 


28- 77 


2o- 7?! 


1\- 27 


d) nC't:vati'^n 


9- 




1*7-139! 


78-'^l5b 


1.2-31*7 


0) overall academic perfo"raanc^ 


23- 6,, 




9- 2/- 


3-0 . 8^ 


/*-0o% 


f) pta'^ility to new situati'^as 


i+2-10? 


O/ 


X — *♦/ 




LJ— a.p 


g) scll'-conf idence 


32-lUf 






cO— D/? 




h) enthusia^^ 


h6-12f 




Dy-Xf/& 




*+y— 


^jGLition l'[ - Most Pifoi'tont Qualifications 


of Tutor 








a) native command of language 


28- 6f 


21- 


3J»- 85? 


37-10;?^ 


159-1*37 


b) onthusit^sm 


39-10% 


U3-II7; 


6U-167 


Ul-11?! 


29- 87 


c) pr.tience 


38-10/ 


i^U-125? 


62-167 


71-18?? 


1*2- 97 


d) tact 


9- 2% 


13- 


9- 27 


■5- 1;^^ 


2-0 . 57 


e) puncturJ'Ity ' 


b~ 1% 


H— 'U • VJ) 




X— 0 - 




f ) formal knowledge of grnimnar 


22- 6% 


22- U>h 


20- 5^ 


21-- 5?^ 


1*- i7 


g) 'ibllity to improvise 


35- 9^ 


39-1055 


27- 6!^ 


16- 1*7 


9- 27 


h) command rf English 


29- s% 


UU-117 


27- 77 


38-107 


1*- 17 


i) insight into language 
l«;arning proi-lenas 


33- 9% 


1*6-127 


52-11*7 


60-15?? 


50-137 


j) warmth of personality 


53-137 


/ 31- '87 


19- 57 


17- 1»7 


13- 37 


k) riatur-..ty 


10- 2i f 


6- 17 


5- 17 


5- 17 


'2-0 57- 


c^uestiCi. 18 « Sex 


i 










Male: 156 - k2^ 


fam.'ile- 213 - 


587 







Question 19 - 



16 


years .:; 


1 - 


17 


22 year." :, 


20 - 


6; 


17 


ye arc .■ 


5 - 


17 


23 years: 


10 - 


37 


18 


years ; 


57 - 


167 


2'» years : 


6 - 


17 


19 


yoarff : 


70 - 


20^ 


25-29 years': 


20 - 


67 


20 


years'^ 


65 - 


187 


Over 30:. 


12 - 


37 


21 


yenrs : 


72 - 


207 


Undor 16., 


JO - 


67 



Appe^^ ' d 1 X 2 (' o nt i nued 



Qines-oio n 21 - language Studied ir the Program 



Hebrew 8? - 2U^ 

Japanese 82 - 23^ 

Qiinese 80 22?! 



Portuguese v . * . 26 

Swnhili l8 

Arabic 13 

Hindi , ...11 

Italian 10 

Hungarian > < . . . 7 

Yiddish 7 

Persian y 5 



1% 

27 



Greek • • • ^ - l/- 

Serbo-Croatiem 2 -<1.% 

Thai 2 -<L?! 

Victnomese 2 -vl^ 

Danish 1 -<ll^ 

Dutch ^ 1 

Korean 1 -<1^ 

Polish 1 -<1^ 

Swedish < * « • 1 -<J^^ 

Yoruba ^ -^^'^ 



- 1!? 



Question 23 - Grade(s) Received in Pi*evious Term(s)^ 

Grade A: - 51>* ^^^^ ^' 

Grade B:' 82 « 37.'^ 
Grade C: 17 

^"-lestion 2l* - 



~ fl? Pass : 

Grade Expected in Current Term 
Grade A': 127 - 3^% Grade D: 



Grade C: 



79 - 21;? 
5 - 1% 



i^o idea: 
Pass,: 



1 -<i:^ 
1 . If 

150 - 1*05? 
32 - 3? 



Question 25 Are You Plannir g to Continu e? 

Yes; 237 - 66^ 

.iio: ^1 - 11? 

Uncertain^ 8I - 235^ 

^^li^IL^-"!- tional Comer 

a) ""^ir progrojn has don'', so much for no! Fornal instruction failed ne , but this 
pro^r.un is ,^he greatest!/' 

b) No idea of available opportunities (3)., 

c; ''The lack of funds for NDFL graduate lan^^uage fellowshipL is a shameful 
reflection of our national priorities/' 

d) '"Will spend a semester in Yugoslavia; includes honestoy , independent study- 
topic 'Serbian attitudes towards federalism in Yugoslavia* — intensive 
language training." 

e) Going to France with ROSP. 

Q'''^ I an\ going to spend 1971-72 school year in Taiwan ( tudcnt is 12 years old), 
ERjC t dave been awox'ded a $2,500 teaching assisttuitship in Spanish and Portuguese at 
the University of Texas at Austin. ^ 53 
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h) I am presently applying for fluids to purchase the tapes, 

i) U.S* Air Force in Japan. 

j) Applied for a Vietnamese fellovship. 

Question 27 - Average Number of Hours Per Week Spent on Language Study 



Humber of Students in Tutorial 

1 student: 5^-20? 

2 students: ^5-17?? 

3 students: 60-23?^ 
k students: 

5 students; 22- 8jf 

6 students: 13- 



total 
Hrs/Wk 


V/ lapUo iuLUIlC 


u /Tpv't' /n rtnp 


tj/Tpxt + TaiDOS 


w/Tutor 


of Students 


1 


73-29^ 


'♦3-1355 


35-16J5 


51-17^ 


0 


2 


U9-195? 


65-27? 




131-i»'*^ 


3- 


3 


UU-17?: 


77-21*^ 


38-187 


76-25J? 


20- 6?! 


k 


31-12/; 


»43-13!^ 


16- 8/ 


28- 


9? 


17- 5?5 


5 


2k~ 9% ■ 


39-1255 


17- Sf 


10- 


35? 


28- 8? 


6 


13- '>% 


18- 6% 


17- 8^ 


6- 




32- 9% 


7 


9- H 


11- 3% 


5- 2% 






32- 9?5 


8 


5- 2f 


8- 2:? 


2- 1? 






38-lu/ 


9 


2- 155 


2- 17: 


3- 1? 






37-10^:^ 


10 


3- 155 


9- 2^ 


6- k% 






UO-llf 


11 


1 










30- bf 


12 


1 




1 






18- 5^ 


13 












10- 37 


lU 




1 


2- If 






12- 37 


15 




3- 155 


21-lOf. 






7- 2f 


16 












mm — »^ 

7- 27 


17 












i»- i7- 


18 












6- 27 


19 












2-. 57 


20 












6- 27 


21 












3- i7 


22 












1-.37 


23 












U- i7 


31 












3- 17 


k2 












1-.37 



7 students :' 

8 students :; 

9 students : 

10 students.: 

11 students : 

12 students : 



U- 17 
10- 1*7 
2-. 57 
9- 37 

1- .37 

2- . 57 



16 students-: 1- .37 
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Questi on 29 - Current Major 



History 


30-^11? 


Psychology 


29-10$? 


Political Science 


23- 




Biology 


19- 


1% 


French 


18- 




Sociology 


111- 




Spanish 


13- 


% 


Elementary Education 


11- 




Languages 


9- 


1% 


EcononicB 


8- 


3? 


Mathematics 


8- 


Z% 


/iTt 


7- 


3^ 


Asian Studies 


0- 




Chenistry 


6- 


2% 


Peligicn 


o- 


2% 


Anthropology 


5- 


2% 


Art Education 


?- 


2% 


Speech Pathology 


5- 


2% 


Government 


U- 


1% 


Philosophy 


1*- 


1% 


Art History 


3- 


1^ 


Education 


3- 


1% 


Electriceul Enginct^^rinf? 


3- 


1% 


Geography 


3- 


If 


Germnji 


3- 


1% 


Linguistics 


3- 


1% 


Special Education 


3- 


1% 


Computer Science 


2- 




Drama 


2- 


^■n 


English 


2- 




Pre-Med 


1-. 


■If 


Russian Literature 


1- 


If 


Slavic Linguistics 




1% 


Social Studies 


1- 


If 


W. L. R. 


1- 


1% 



r5!y£ ^cided U9 lUjl! 



International Relations 1-<1? 

Journalism <i;t 
Management Science 

Russian Studies <jif 

Social Welfare i_ 

Speech Education x- '^if 

African History 1-<1?! 

African Literature 1-<1^ 
African Studies 

Agriculture i« 
Anorican Literature 

Asian History i^ 

Biochenistry i_ ^ijj 

Black Studies ' i. 

Botany i. ^i^C 

Chinese Studies <i7 

Civil Engineering 1- -^^If^ 

Classical Greek i- -tifl 

Classics 1- 

Physical Therapy 1- -^1^ 

Oriental Studies 1- <1% 

English Literature i- -clf 

Far East History l- <1% 

Fashion i- <.\% 

Food and Nutrition 1-^1?I 
Forest Watershed Management 1- <Lf 

Geology 1- <±f 

History of India 1-. -<^1?! 

Home Economics 1- <lf 

Lav Librarianship 1- <1/K 

Medical Technology 1- <1% 

Medicine 1- <lf 

Medieval Studies <lf 

Mubic 1~ <1% 

Pre-^Law 1 ^ <lf 

None 10- If 55 
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Council for Intercultural Studies and Programs 

(Formerly Nattonal Council of Associations for International Studies) 



Editorial and Distnbut.on Office 
Foreign Area Materials Center 

60 East 42nd Street 
New York, Nev^ Yoik 10017 



P/ease address reply to: 
Center for International Progr< 

and Comparati -udies 
State Education Depai. nt 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 



NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SELF -INSTRUCT 10 xN, BN CRITICAL LANGUAGES 



Annual Report f o r Academic Year 1971-72 



rihis program of the Council for Intercultural Studies and 
Programs is supported by a grant from the institute of 
International Studies, U^S. Office of Education. Professor 
Peter Boyd-Bowman, Director of the Center for Critical 
Languages, State University of New York at Buffalo, Is 
thf coordinator of the program^) 
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Append! X 3 cj^ni i nued 

NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SELF - 1 NSTRUCIION IN IHE 
C R I'i ICAL LANGUAGES :> ANNUAL REPORl 1971-72 



Introdgr lion 

Thanks to the little publicized efforts of about a hundred dedicated 
individuals, a quiot revolution has been taking place in the U.So ovei 
the past ten years in the field of language education. 

In the spring of 1972, at nearly fifty colleges and u nivers ities 
from coast to coast, over 1000 men and women were busy learning to speak 
Chinese, vJap^nese, i^rabic» Swahiii or one of twenty-one other languages, 
for full credit, without classroom instruction of any kind . 

Working only with commercially available texts and tapes, and with 
native-speaking dr i 1 I -mas ters recruited from among the thousands of foreign 
students studying in this country, each was preparing for an intensive end- 
of-term proficiency exam given by an experienced consulting specialist 
from language centers like Cornell, Columbia, and the University of ^lichigan. 
Thanks to this rapidly expanding .concept , it is now possible fo. bright 
students to take, uithmt ever lea i :.g -heir cwn campus, a 2-3 year seqjenci- 
of work in a language that would formerly have been completely unavailable 
to them. And what is even more remarkable is this:, even with only 2-3 
studf*nts in a program, that program pays for itself.. 

Ra tionale for the Progra m 

Pioneered ten years ago with i'SOC support, when this writer was 
chairman of foreign languages at a small liberal arts college in Michigan, 
the concept of se 1 f - i nstruc ti on in languages rests on a series of basic 
proposi t ions : 

i) Acquisition of basic language skills requires an enormous 
amount of individual oractice, 

z) Ihe practical command of a language is, initially at 
least, more important than a theor^^tical understanding 
of It. 

3) Students have differ»*nt degrees of motivation and ability, 
and different learning rates. Ihev should not be lock - 
s Lepped , 
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4) Not all students can profit from the study of one of the 
less conmonly taught languages, but those that can and 
are highly motivated should be given the opportunity to 
do so no matter where they are attending college. 

5) Limited resources of manpower and funding make tiny 
classes prohibitively expensive. Since a professional 
language teacher's time is both valuable and liuiited, 
his specialized knowledge is clearly employed to better 
advantage in higher level courses tor the more advanced 
students of literature, culture, or composition, than in 
monitoring the directed responses of rank beginners. 

6) Given that effective elementary language training tends 
to be both time-consuming and highly repetitious, most 
classroom activity can be economically replaced by the 
cassette tape recorder for individual practice and by 
untrained native speakers for group review and for the 
individual feedback that no tape can provide^ Grammar 
explanations can be safely left to the textbook, 

7) A student who has access to a tape recorder in his own 

rocm cind can work whenever he feels like it will voluntarily 
use his tapes far more often and effectively than a student 
who has to attend a compulsory lab session. 

C) Thorgh it is unnecessary to have a distinguished high- 
salaried specialist in residence throughout the year, it 
IS important that the student's work be professionally 
evaluated if he i.s to receive a meaningful grade for the 
course* 

9) Outside evaluation by a nationally known specialist is 

essential not only in order to keep the program's academic 
standards above reproach, but also to allow the specialist 
to recommend exceptionally promising students for language 
and area center fellowships or for programs overseas. 

10) Operating costs are such that once established a sound 
self - insttucftional program breaks e\ jn with only two 
students in it. 

Given these cort siderat i ons , there is no real reason why v college 
in the country which has foreign students on i^s campus to serve as tutors 
cannot, if it wants to, offer several of the less commonly taught I. nguc^ges 
on a s^^^if -instructional basis^ for f -11 ciedit^ to some of its abler and 
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better motivat^^d students. The concept has been teot<'d repeatedly and 
foun 1 to work on campus, after campuSe 

Teed Monty * 

ihe stcad\ spread of se I f - i n s t rue t io.ia I language programs (^ILP) 
since this writer first conceived the idea in 1963 is dve in no omali 
measure ^o ^,enerous ani farsighted ^'nitial support from the Carnegie 
Corporation and Irom USOE's Institute for 1 n t^rnat lOna I Studies. 

Ihis support, totalling well over a quarter of a million dollars 
since 1963, was used as 'seed money^ to enable interested colleges in 
various parts of the country to disco\er f . .hemselvas that the concept 
is indeed a viable alternative to live instruct\Oij in the classroo^-^. It 
al:-o provided this writer, as coordinator* and general consul tant '^Oi ^his 
growing cons ituency, wi ' h funds to aco tre c^d evaluate new course 
materials, experi-ienL -i th new echniques, locate qualified exa'^inei*s, 
prepare nuesti"nn ir-^s, colKct ^.r^d disseminate needed information by 
phone, mail, and v rcl of mouthy to organize conferences, and gen*' rally 
to assist directors in every ^...asu ''f prograr administiation,* 

G rowth of the Progra^-^ 

In each of the pas. ^even y =^rs the nuntber uf sel f- instruct ional 
language programs has steadily risen and so have student enrollments, 
despite the ph_i>ing out of initial si.pport from the outs'd''. In last 
vear's report this writer noted, > nong other things, that all'^ugh 
enrollments in some of the commoni\ taug' t la' -^uages like trench, German, 
and Russian were definitely aecliaing, the languages of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East were a^ racting more American students i.han ever before* 
He also pres'^ntcd the results of a program- wia - pull whicn showed ♦-.lat 
students engaged in se 1 f - i ns t rue t i ona 1 language stu ]y have overwhelmir ^Iv 
positive attitudes tow^^dj: the program and its ef f e^ i i vene^s , 



*) ihe financial side of the opcrr^tioi has be^^n handled all along by 
the Centt^r for International Programs ar d World Affaii..>, N.Y. State 
Education Dept., Alban\, N,Y., whose dynarni^^^ jirector, Ward Morehou;5e, 
is now also president of the National Council nf Associations for 
International Studies,, Th*^^ NCATS has given strong promoUonal s pport 
to our program on a nation wide basis* 
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That facuKy and adrainistr'ators like it, toc^ is evidenced by the 
number of new la^quaR^s thot have been introduced in this manner, Wichout 
a . outside sup^«v c \-:iatever, at ir.-.ny of ^the colleges participating in 
our prop^am and even at some which are not.^ 

Recent Developments 

Academic lQ7^-72, our final year f USOE support, has se^ efforts 
both to refine tne progr.^cn .further and to ensure a degree of c iisjity 
ard ' ;ordi»^-'=^tion in the years mat lie ahead, 

1 ) Oriental , jn film 

To meet the need for a stan<iard, simple way to orient both mi':ive 
tutors and stude^.ts in their r'^')ect5ve roles in tho tutor icJ , Dr. Cleaner 
oiaen, th^ author of the widely used course entitled Beginning Japanese 
and filso a veteran examiner in our program^ f ihi.ed at Cornell with the 
aid of 1*^^ al technicians and staff iT^embers a 35-».r.inute training -movie 
(using Japanese as a model) called "so's and Don*ts of the Drill' Session." 
This mc'ie, which has just been piroduced with program funds, will be: 
available without ^^''^^ge (othet' than postage and insurance) to members of 
our pr. Dosed National Association- for Self -Instructional Language Programs 
.(NASILP). "^^itially, copies are being def, sited with four conveniently 
located p.03ra'^i. Lhat are invited to serve .^s distribution centers for 
all programs in their areas; SJ'^Y/Buf f alo and C.W. Post College and for the 
Northeast (where most of the programs are presently concentrated), Kent 
State Un^'versity in Ohic (to serve t^^e Middle VJestern area), and for the 
West Coa and tiie Rockies, Chico State ' Col lego in California. Furtlu^r copies 
>;ill undoubtedly e needed as thL 'ssociation expands its mimbership* 

2) Revision of the ' 'gnual 

This writer *s basic manual , Seif -Instruction n non-V/estern Languages: 
A Manual for Dir rT tors , prepared in 1965 for the LSOE and since then revised 
under the sponsor^nip of ' the NCAIS, is being expanded to include among 
other things practical vSUggestions for students, contributed by sOme of 
our veteran examiners, which ma -alf^o make it useful as a supplementary 
text. 

3) Proposed n ew tariff for examijiations 

Because enrollments can and sometime? do varv greatly from program to 
program in a given language (from as fev one ^^ 'dent tp as many as 75), ^ 
and because considerable travel may alsa be involved for either student 
or examiner, our previous formula for compensating the latter with a flat 

60 ' 
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honc^rarium of >10') per dav W) longer seems adequate, ror verv small 
programs (sav jus one student, who i.ari be examined i i> less than one 
hour) $100 IS probably excessive, while for fifteen students it is 
.•learl*" too little. On the other hand a flat fee of, say, $25 per 
St 'i dent would be prohibi*" ve for large r "^t^rams but not enough to 
justify the ex "- ..er*s time ano trouble if \^ one or two students wei e 
involvedo We have the-refore worked out three comprcMnise tariffs which 
we trust will satisfy vll concerred: 

(i) If examiner visits c'^-^ ous (w^th at leas :\n hour's travel time 
each way) Out-ux -pocket expenses, plus ?100 minimuin for, Lip to 
10 individaal exf* .ninat ions of 30-60 minutes duration, pi s another 
$10 1 r e^.^h addi^'onal examination. (Under this tariff I - 10 
individual proficiei* y tests would earn the visiting examiner 
$100, 13 test^ ^^150 and so on. 

Note : Pr^erams loeateJ in the <^ame general \r . .i w^y find it 
possible tc save money (and (he examiner cons u. ''ible time and ' 
troiihle) by arranging to hav their students -ested jointly 
iri one location -^nd sharing expenses, 

(li) If students do th traveling and are tested at the examiner's 
convenience on is own canity's (thereby sav^'.ig h^'n;. ^oth travel 
time and effort). $30 mnimum jr up to turee individual pro- 
ficiency tesrs, p]u3 another §10 for each a'iitiona). one, 

viii) Tor individual make- p tests via long-di^' .nee telephone (a 
direet"dial c. II put. 'rirough from the di»"t.tor*s own office 
at . preerrang' I time is described in last year's report), 
we - ecommend e tiat fee of $10 oer 'Uudent. (Ihough .he program 
would also have tc pay for the call itself, there wo .Id of course 
be no trav(^l in\ jlved for anyone* Inst* id, the oxai:uner would 
agrru^ to prompt I V mail off to the ii rector very brief written 
stc te^nent on ec^ch ^-t^' '*s perfori ano • ) 

Pro posed new i*^; ^>oc i a t i on ( NAS I LP) 

lo ' -•'^Pre Lontinu(*d liaison and informatior- services- of the kind 
hitherto supporttu by o> cside fun.-^s, I'SOE- support ed confer.^nce is to 
be h>^ld in Bi'ffalo, Ihur ^ • throu^^h Saturday Dec embc . '-9. for the purpose 
of forming the National Association for Self-i ional Language Programs 

(NASILP), v^hich will elect office s from amoti^, the off'cial delegates 
att(>nding and a^isess the modf^st institutional contribc tion i needed to 
m-^intain a se(r(tariat. Ibis secretariat will be charged wi th ' per f ormi ng 
th(.^ sort of services provided up until now bv the program-* s originator, 
coordinator and general . jli ant Peter Bovd-Bowman, whose wel ecan pped 
Center for Critical Lar la^es at SCNV/Huffalo would of course b»' Wi 1 1 i nv; 
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to mninrain these st^rvic^s if invited to do so. Furthest- information 
on the conference and on our ptopt d associacion ma> be found in 
App^'ndlx (. of this report. 

5) Fina l Assessment 

Final assessnent ^-f the Office -f Ldacation- supported program of 
self -instruction in cri Ileal langaac^fS will be the final objective of 
the December conference mentioned above. We hope, through a series of 
critical discussions involving both campus directors of sel t - i nstruc tional 
programs and outside examiners, to identify strengths and weaknesses in 
the program as it has developed on some 50 campuses. Outside examiiiers 
who have been active in the program for the past several years will be 
asked to make assessments of individual institutional programs as part 
of this fi lal overall assessment of thV programo The final report for 
the p'ogram will include ^he conclL.uons reached at the conference and 
other dat^a assembled ovf r the past three years. 

S) PubP'^itv y 

]h'i yeer our program, though it has yei •:o be ^discovered' by UMK 
or 1.1 Fi:, ba^ enjoyed more publicity than .^ver before. The coordinator's 
annual rep-^rt for 1970*71 was reprinted in large part in the March 1972 
issue of the Mgcern Language Journal (pp. 163-7), ^.hile a report by 
Prof. Ldwin Neville, divecto. of "the Chinese and Japanese program at 
Canisius College, was summar ii^ed in Ouint o Li ngo and resulted in a spite 
of inauiries from all ov* r . ht^ L.So We utid^^r stand further frorr Dick 
ihofnuson .^t I'S-:)^ that this Noveriiber's issue of American Eauca^ion vill be 
f»_^aturing a detailed report on our program, prepared apparentTy by one 
oi the [' ^OE staff writers. Though we have .-^ot yet seen it, w hear that 
it 1-, highly favorable* 

^ ^ b^S: "^shop for Futur e Director s 

In ord ' to prepare for what promises to soon becopie a new occupation, 
that of administering sel f - i nstruct lonal language programs, 'this writer 
has announced a new graduate course at SIJNY/Buf f alo (Critical Languages 602) 
entitled Self- Ins . ru ct:o. al Language Pro grams: A Workshop for Di rectors 
(4 credUs). Ihis semester- long workshop, to be offerer^ ^^^is spring To a 
limited number of gradua^-e students of Spanish, German, i... .iguis cics , etc, 
from SUNY/Buf fc lo and elsewhere, is designed to train a cadre of young 
faculty members to go forth equipped to initiate and direct umilar programs 
in any new language(s) for which there may he a demand at their f ^ure 
i n r> t i t n t i o n s . 
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E^c onomic Advantd)^os of Se I f - Inst ^uc t ion 

Appendix A of this report shows in tabular ^orm the replies given 
bv our program directors to a questionnaire sent out from this office 
last April* The spectacular increase in language offerings, most of 
thera funded entirely by the colleges themselves, is due not only to the 
repeatedly demonstrated ability of SILP students to hold their own 
\ j th students from re^-ular t^lassroom courses, but also to very re^.' 
economic advantages, /o cite ar ex^nple:; 

Here at SL"NV/t5uf f alo ' s Center for Critical Languages all students 
now buy or share their own inexpensive cassette recorders, which not only 
frees students from dependence on the language lab schedule but relieves 
t^e tenter of the burden of maintaining an inventory oi costly and 
constantly depreciating equipment. 

This semester, in Japanese alone, the Center currently has 20 
stuL.«nts working with two tutors, at four different levels of the 
language, for a total of 1^ small group or individual tutorials a week. 
Actual operating costs per semester, for Japanes only, are as follows:' 

14 hours of tutoriaIs/wk« x 16 ^/-eks x $3.00/hoar - $672.00 

Examiner's honorarium (2 ays at $100 per day) = 200.00 

l^xaminer's round trip (B'lf falo-C ornel 1 ) , meals, 

and ove.n'crht lodgin^v " lOO^OO 

Lass'itte rape dipli cation = 28.00 (est.' 



lotal operating cost per semester $1,000,00 
Hidden cost (admin., ovtrhead. Secretarial, etc^) 600.00 (est,,) 



lolal cost (actual plus hidden,, $1,600.^^0 (est.) 

Ev*'n takng into cons deration that this v& a tax- supported inaitut}.on 
with relatively low tuition (average: only $^00 per semester), our Jupantjse 
program eac h semester actually earns t ne '^^tatt mor e mone in t u i c ion ( 20 
students x 4 semester cradit hours x apprcx, $25 per ^^-edit \our - $7,000) 
tl^an_it co'^ts to oper ate, even wm ' ^ genet ous hidden costs incladed. 
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No language lab facilities are, needed (other than a simple cassctU; 
ard tape duplicator), no g'xpensive dial-access systems, computer tt^rminal 
or other hardware which, in term.s of the net results achieved, may ht 
luxuries that todays s economy will no longer tolerate. 

Applicability to all foreign languages * 

Several of our progressive and economy-miijded institutions, noLing 
how little it costs to mount and operate successful self -instructional 
programs in non-Western languages, are alr^^^dy exploring, very cautL^usiv 
the possibility of applying the same technique to some of the more 
commonly taught languages as well, thereby freeing their often reduced 
or understaffed language depaCrtments to devote more time to students ai 
the higher levels. As general program consultant first for Carnegie 
(1966-70), then for VSOE (1969-72), this writer has gained considerable 
experience as a troubleshooter allayi^ng the apprehensions of his fellow 
language teachers, some of whom are apt at first to fear that any self- 
instruct^'on, even at the elementary level, will eventually put them o.il 
of a job. For some of them perhaps it will, but oni^ if the> cannot adapt 
to changing conditions. It is an axiom that nothing can stop an idea 
whose time has come. This writer ^firmly believes that self - instruc tioti 
in foreign languages will prove to be one of them. 

Respectfully, 

Peter ^oyd-Bowrnan 

Professor of Hispanic Linguistics 

and Coordinator and General Consultant, 

National Program of Self -Instruction 

in the Critical Languages 

October ^, 1972 
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APPEFDIX A' Self -Instructional Language PrOi^ams 
(1971-72).. Enrollments per laiiguage , 
and type of equipment. 



POSITIO" 



I/.^CUAGKo 



EOUIPMETIT** 



■'fx. "tAt^^ Pit 



Iff ^rv h i^t^etf" ' t . 


Prof. French 


Grk. 


6 


Pe^l 






Jap. 


10 


i Mv. ;o 






Ptg. 


Q 


Stu.^ 


Prbert Nunn Assoc 


: Prof. Ik^ia. 


Chin 






Langs 




Dan.; 


6 


Tono 






Ita3 


17 








Nor« 


. 3 




V/i^' lan Vy Dcnardo Lect . 


For. La*i^^s 


Chin 


. 18 


Reea 






Hind 


. U 


^'ono 



Rc*^^rt M.: OJ^Di'll Ass't. Prof. Ki ^^t . Jap 3 



a * p ' i I c /• e W 1 1 1 i at fi 'i txng 



» 1 > 



Assoc. Prof. 
For . Langs 



Stu.L/n 

ass Men- 
COP Stu.L/P 



Jap. T Cas3 
Swah. 7 C^' 



Assoc. Prof. Hi^t. Chin, k = ? 

Jap. 1 , Stu.L/R 
U-trk 



Coiby Coli***^e Henry Holland 

Wa* vi 1 If* , ne 



Prof. Spanish 



Chin. * Cass 
Ptg. 1 COP 
Swah. 7 



Ass't. Prof. 



ERLC 



and Linguistics 



CI in. 5 ^^eel 
Hung. I Stu.L/B 



r-t I/onp. ^ichf^ri ^^'^^ 'ta Instr. Fcr. L^ngs . Hind, i 













Afghan 




Koreai; 


Ar . 


Ar.har 




Modern Greek 


i 1 1 . . 


Arab: c 




Ilorvegian 






^'Cr . 


Persian 






f'ol . 


Polish 






Ft.;. 


Portuguese 


/ 7 


i r* 


r>-rbc .-c - 


Serbo-Croatian 




^ T ■ 




SwahXo,! 








Ukrainian 




' In 1 1 in 


Yii, 


Yiddish 






Yor . 


Yoruba 



^*Fquipiiie*^ 

r asr- 
.OP 

COP 



;^>rk 
Ca£ 



Jap. 13 Heel 
Ptg. 5 Stu.iVF 
2-trk 



Cassette 

- College-Ownea 

Portables 

- Ptudent -Owned 

Portables 



Stu.L/R - Student l"tQn/ 
Record 

Stu. plbk.- Student rlaybnck^ 
2-trK 2 tracic 

i^-trk' - h track 
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X o , jl jA'u 

fi "rhower College 

K^nira College 
-11 'I, N.Y. 



' '\:lw '\ Univ.. 

! i. ir.liri and 
l.arshall College 



David Murdoch 



POSITION 

D*r. Divisi m cf 
Humanities 



Jarae: Mittelstadt Ass V-Pres , for 
*i Acad. Affcdrs 



Harvey J. 
Humpl -^y 



Dir. La- ■ 



jab. 



J. Villi am Prey L imn. Dept., r 
Russian 



LANGUAGES 



^in. 2 

Grk- 5 

Hebr T 

Hind. 1 

.*-al. ^ 

J. U 

Russ. 6 

Cl^in. 6 



Hebr. 3 F 3e 8 
Jap. 3' '^r. 1^ 
Ptg.lU lid. Ih 



CasF 
cot 



Cass 
COP 



Lab 

L^o Stu. 

L/R 
Heel Stu. 

plbk. 
2-trk 



' --a ^♦''land College 
t"'"9ni, Iowa 



Chmn. Langs, end Jap. 1 

Lits . 



Cass 

Stu.L/1 

Lab 



:,d Valley State 
I "i.dale Mich. 



E.^ F. Gearhar't 



Chiftn. D'- pt . For . 
Langs 

Proj.' . of German 



Arab . 5 
Jap. l8 
^^ebr. 7 



Lab 
Re^l 



*' v.^r t and Will; am 
'):r,\th College 
lene\'a, N.Y.^ 

''(-D^ College 
-Hard, Mich. 



Kalamazoo Col]f?ge 
Kalamazoo, .Mich, 



Kent rotate Univ. 
if , Ohio 



Richard L. 
He at on 



H. P. Veller 



J. K. Fugate 



J. Manley 



Assoc . Prof. 
Religion 



^hmn . For . Langs . Serbo . -Cro . 3 



Chmn. "^pt , of 
Germa^^^ 



English 



hin. 2 

Lnit . 1 

Jap. h 

, Swah. 3 

Arab. 7 Jap. 22 
Chin. 38 Pers .11 
Hebr.2U Svah .1^4 
Hind. 2 Yor. h 



Cass 
Stu.L/H 
COP 2-trk 

COP Reel 
Mono 

Stu. plVk, 
Hot 

reported 



Caso 
SOP 

Stu.L/H 

U trk 



c ' i of Mount 
3t . Vincent. 



b.:. Josephine 
^^arIta 



Sr. 

Ann Rarrington 
B. V. M. 



Assoc, Prof. 
Sp. and Dir. 
Lang . Lab . 

Instr. French 
and Hist.; 



Chin. 2 
Viet. 1 



Ptg. 3 



Reel 
Stu.L/P 

2-trk 

Lab 

Stu. L/R 

Heel 
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INSTIIViTON 



DIRECTOR 



POSITION 



LANGUAGES 



Univ. of N . lowft 
Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 



Pali MuMOZ 
F, R. Nev 11 



Spanish 
History 



Chin. 1 
Hind. 2 



TOP 
Reel 



Ohio Wes van Univ. Donald Lenfest Instr. Rcb. 
Delaware , Ohio Langs . 



Ot tawr Univ. 
Octawa^ Kansas 



M. Kent Mayfield As^'t. Prof, 
English 



Chin, ^ Jap, 15 
Grk. 11 Ptg. 23 
Hcbr, 9 



Jap. 7 



Lab 2-trk 

Reel 

Stu.L/R 



Otterbein Cc lege 

We:>terville, Ohio Roger H. Neff 



Ass't. Prof. 
French and 
Spanish 



Jap. 5 



"^^tat-- Univ. W. LaMarr Ko>>p Assoc. Prof. 
Univerait Park German 
Fehnsylvania < 



Jap. 



Univ. of ' ii^tsburg V \.iain Norris 
Pittsburg » Pa.- 



St. ph's College James Isanucci 
Phila. , Pa. * 



Prpf , of Lings • 



Chmn. Mod. Langs. 



Skidiaore College 
Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 



SUNY at 

Binghafflton 

Bi ^hainton , N.Y . 

SUNY at Buffalo 
Buffalo, N.Y. 



sue at Brockport 
Brockport, N.Y. 



sue at Genesee 
Geneseo, N.Y. 



sue at New Palt? 
New Paltz, N.Y. 



Sonja Karsen Chmn. Mod. Leuigs , 



Wm. Nicolaisen ' Af^soc Prof. 

Kriglish and 
Folklore - 

Peter Boyd-Bowiaan Prof. Hispanic 
Linguistics 



Chin, 
Ptg. 



Martha O'Nan 



Clifford P. 
Orven 



Chmn, For. 
Lemgs .^ 



Chmn • For . langs < 



Hebr. TT 
Hind. U 
^ dpn, 1 

Ocwp. 10 

Chin, 12 

Jap. ' 

Kor. 1 

Pol. 7 

Arab 



Giancarlo Truver^io Afis't. Prof, 



f 










JuaD 


5 




Cass 2-trk 






CUr 






ouu , Lt n 


Swah. 


2 


COP 


Dut. 


2 


Stu,L/R 


vie . 


2 


Reel 






l*-trk 


Himg. 


3 


Lab 2-.trk 


Arg. 


8 


Reel 


Pera. 


1 


Stu.L/R 






Cass Mono 


2 




COP Reel 






Lab 






Stu.L/R 


1 




COP 




\ 


Stu.L/R 


8 








ReeS^- ' 


Pers 


.2 


Cass 2-trk 


Amh. 


7 


COP 


Ptg. 


1 


Stu,L/R 


Pers 


.6 


COP 


Svah.9 


SOP 


Thai 


.6 




Ptg. 


15 


V'.b 


Swah . l6 


Reel 


Ukr. 


7 


Stu.L/R 


3 




JOP 


2 




Stu,R/L 






Mono 


26 




Cass 


2 




Stu. pibk. 



ERIC 
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:;.^>TITUTION 



DIRECTOR 



POSITION 



lanouaof:?; 



''UC at Oreonts 



in J. Baxter Ass't. Prof. 



Arab.l Jap* I 
Chin .10 Ptfra;^ 
Ital.PT 



Ctu.l,/}? 
Reel 
2 trk 



^.ca College 



>^<io':dX College 
) i^hkeepsie , 



n:v. of Vermont 
iriington, Vt, 



^' Collep^e 



yi * tvnburg Univ. 
ri n^field , 



/ State Univ - 
IiO^ari , Utah 



Clara Nicholson Coordinatcr 

International 



Lewis W, Falb 



Truman M, 
Webster 



Robert G. 
Meurshall 



Studies 



Chnm. Dept. Ger. 
and Russ. 



Dir. Lang. Lab. 



Stanley L. Mickel Ass't. Prof. 



Philip S. Spoerry Absoc. Prof. 

Pol. Sci. 



i 



L«nin • 


7 

f 


Not 


nind . 


i 


rspcr uca 


Arab . 


5 


COP 


rteor . 


XO 


Stn T./R 


Jap . 




Rpp1 






2-trk 




q 


COP 


dap • 


u 

H 








Reel 






U-trk 


dy.n . 


o 




nind'. 


}. 


net? J. 




t; 
J 


Mono 






Stu.L/R 


Jap . 


6 


" Re-1 2-trk 






SOP 






Stu.L/R 


Chin* 


27 


COP 






Peel*. 






Mono 






Stu. plbk. 



yc 
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Self-instructional lanruage program (1971-72). Languages ranked 
according to the nuir.ber of institutions reporting 1971-7? enrollments: 

""^ ^anguage (at) lie . of Colleges 



1. 


Japanese 


25 


2.; 


Chinese 


22 


3.: 


Portuguese 


11 




Hebrew (Med.) 


10 


5. 


Hindi 


10 


6. 


Arabic 


9 


7. 


Swahili 


8 


8. 


Persian (and Afc:han) 






Greek (Moi.) 


k 


10. 


Italian 


3 



11.: 

13. 
15.' 



Language 

Dutch 

Hungarian 

Rusoian 

Vietnamese 

Yoruba 



No. of Col lege^ 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



Eleven other languages were each 
reported by one college only: Ainharic, 
Danish, Erse, Indonesian, Korean, Norwegiar 
Polish, ,Serbo-.Croatian, Thai, Ukrainian 
and Yiddish, 



By total enrollment, however, the languages ranked as follows r 





Language 


Total Enrollment 




Language 


1. 


Chinese 


20U 


15. 


Amharic 


2. 


Hebrew ( Mod . ) 


200 


16. 


Polish 


^. 


Japanese 


139 


17. 


Ukrainian 


U. 


Portuguese 


92 


18. 


Danish 


5. 


Swahili 


59 


19. 


.Serbo-Croatian 


6. 


Arabic 


53 


20. 


Thai 


7. 


Italian 


36 


21. 


Dutch 


8., 


Hindi 


30 


22* 


Hungarian 


Q. 


Persian (and Afghan) 28 


23. 


Norwegian 


10. 


Greek (Mod.) 


2h 




Vietnamese 


11. 


Yoruba 


18 


25. 


Indonesian 


12.; 


Russian 


lU 


26. 


Korean 


13. 


Yiddish 


Ik 


Total (all langs.) 




F.rse 


8 






Of 


h2 colleges that 


responded , 







Total Enrollm ent 

_____ 

7 
6 
6 
6 
U 
U 
3 
3 
1 
1 

102^ 



11 reported 

12 reported 
7 reported 
? reported 
2 reported 
5 reported 
2 reported 

reported 



lan'^ 

Ian .es 
lan^. es 
languages 
languages 



6 languages 

7 languages 

8 languages 



for language enrol iTticnts on individual camp'ru-^, f^Ufid that: 



13 I'jj.oifrd a languar<e with 
17 reported a i^inguage with 



1 stud^t enrollea 

2 students enrolled 



i I. \^ j^KJZ '*K-' L f\ ' ^11^ LACb^^ na.vi* ~ 

8 reported a language with — 3 students enrolled 



reported 
reported 



a language with 
a language with 



11 reported a language with 
1] reported a language with 
3 reported a language with 
U reported a language with 
11 reported a lar^ope with 
22 re7}orted a language with 



h students enrolled 

5 students enrolled 

6 students enrolled 

7 students enrolled 

8 students enrolled 

9 students enrolled 
10 students enrolled 
over 10 students enrolled 




In a]], the ^4? college?) report -'1 102^4 i.tudentc enrolled 
indivKUial languag*^ programs, all of them stl f-in,sLraoLic nal 
aver;age of nearly three programs per college. 



in 



113 
an 

( 



f)9 



(APPENDIX B continued) 

Further statistics on cur 19T1-72 SILP 'offerings . 

SiJ, 'ESTER (OR QUARTER) 
(not all olleges gave a treakdovm) 
'St 2nd 3rd Uth 5th 

1 
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• FT •"-IKSTRUCTIui* 
III: 



SUB- 
TOTALS 



TOTAL No. OF 
STUDEirrS INSTITUTIONS 



Miiaric^ 


M 






u 

n 


1 


' -ibic 


M 


12 




u 

w 


PI 


Chinese 


M 


10 U 




w 






M 


c: 
J> 




W 


















M 








2 


Greek (Mod.) 


M 


9 




ri 










;.ebrev (Mod. I 


/ 

y 
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w 




■/ 






Hindi' / 


M 


7 


\ 






\ 








M 


2 




W 


2 


Italian 


M 






u 
w 




' apaneGe 


M 






w 


f J 


r'.orean 


M 






w 




'lorvepiian 


M 






W 




rercian 


M 


8 


land Afghan) 


W 


9 


Polish 


M 






W 






M 


31 




W 


U2 



25 
18 



(no breakdown) 



20 2 
23 1 

(no breakdown) 
(no breakdown) 



3 

5 1 
(no breakdowr) 



9 

7 



2 
1 



1 
2 

1 
1 




1 

1 



3 



M- 


2 






W_ 


? 


7 

t 


1 


M- 


21 






W- 






9 

✓ 


M- 


132 








UU 


?nli 


22 


M- 


5 






W- 


1 


6 


1 


M~ 


2 








X 




2 




6 






If— 




A 


1 


M- 


11 








-1- J 




ll 


M 
M— 










inli 


POO 


10 










M- 


8 


I 




W- 


IQ 


id 


10 


M" 


2 






W- 


2 




2 


M- 


18 






W- 


18 ' 


^6 












M- 


88 






W- 


Q7 


i8Q 


25 


M- 


1 






W- 


n 




1 










M- 


2 






W- 


, 1 


3 


1 


M- 


12 






W- 


16 


?8 


7 


M- 


3 






W- 


U 


7 


1 


M- 


U2, 






W- 


50 


92 


11 



O 70 
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' ELF-lNSTHUCTIO?; 

( 




SEMESTER (OP QUARTER) 






(APPENDIX B Continued) 




all colleges 
1st 2nd 


gave a \ re 
3'd ^th 


akdovm) 
5th 


SUB- 
TOT A^iS 


TOTAL 
STUDENTS 


No. OP > 
INSTITUTIONS 


Russian 


M 
\t 


?. 

Z k 






W- 


2 
12 


Ih 


2 


Serbo-Croat i an 


M 
W 


(no break dovn) 




M- 
W- 


' 3 
3 


6 


1 




M 

w 


22 > 

23 7 


2 - . 




W- 


27 
32 


59 


8 


Tha^i 


M 
W 


2 2 


1 
1 




V- 


5 
1 


6 


• 


Ukrainian 


M 
W 


(no breakdown) 




w« 


U 
3 


7 


1 


Vietnamese 


M 
W 


(no breakdown) 




M- 


3 
0 


3 


2 


Yiddish 


M 
W 


h 7 
3 






W-- 


1 1 
3 


Ih 


ft 

1 


Yoruba 


M 
W 


5 h 

6 1 


2 




M- 
W- 


11 
7 


18 


2 




666 200 Uo 2? 9 

(with the remainder not broken 
by level) 


down 




1021+ 


No. of indiv 
SILP's*,:, 
128 



(*One language at on£ institution » regardless of level or levels being 
offered ) 
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A ppendix L 

September 19''2 

Bac ksroun d Sta ^- lent on National Program ot Self -Instructi o" 
in C ritical Lan suage and Prospectus for Proposed A -^s ociatTon 

for Self -Instruction in Foretgn- Lan^ aages \ 

Over the past eight year^ th.- numbe; of colleges a- d universities offering 
one or more critical l..ngua ',es on our self- instruc'-ional basis has grown from 
or - tj nearly 50 and th*^ ni of students from p^'Jnt to well ovdr 800. During- 

th s time, first -he ' r-,egie Corporation of New \ rk and then the U.S. Office ' ' 
of Education's Institute of International Studies (through a research gtant . 
designed lo deter.i^ine the effectiveness of thxs 'oproach to learning o^ critical 

^languages) provided participating inst i tutio.;3 both with partirl initia' support 
BAd .with the.^ervicris of a coordinato'r and ger ral consultant, ''ose office mace . 
available practical information and advice on all aspects of program operation. 
HIS cf-fice not, only put out the "Manual for Program Directors- plus an annual report 
but also maintained, for the benefit of participating Institutions/a resource 
1 3rary of texts and master tapes in approximately 30 of the less commonlv ta^hi 
language-. It alio helped to organize regional and national conferences ^where^ 

• local directors could get together and ex-nange information about teaching and 
administrative problems and their solutions. ' ^ 

ATg we all know, the era-of outside support is at an end Artd our 50-college 
constituency i^now faced with the prospect of fragmentation auo 'ividual isolafeiion 
In order to corSinue the benefits provided in the past ind maintr. ■ oui common 
sense, of purpo^, it has several times been suggested that we fi>>-m. some sort of 
, association that will preserve a measure of continuity in ^the veflrs to come, '.his 
association, whose membership would-be insti tutioftal but whose acTtual representatives 
beiSi ^^'""^ program directors themselves, could provide, among other 

T 

* 1) A semiannual news bulletin to keep each member informed of 

self-instructional enrollments nationwide, new language offerings, 
new cgurse materials, successful teaching and administrative 
innovations, and the like. 

2) Advice from the Center for Critical Languages at Buffalo 
regarding new course materials,, tapes, available examiners, etc. 

3) For many languages, a duplicate set of tapes available at 
cost to a member institution planning to offer that language for 

e first time. 

The loap each term, for the cost of postage and insurance only, • 
c4 a new 35-minute orientation film on "Do's and Don'ts of the Drill 
Session." (This orientation movie, reqaer.ted by several of the 
directors at our 1970 annt director's conference, has since been filmed 
by Lleanor Jorden at Cornell and should be helpful in familiarizing both 
students and tutors with their respective roles in the program.) 

5) Annual conferences (both regional and national) for directors and 
examiners to meet with each other and share the benefits of their varied 
experiences. 
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A natio.ial orgaiu " j.on will iioL Oiily attract the intt^rest Oi ruapy new 
vist i tu^.io.is not yet acquainted w jl f - 1 nst rue c i cn as an effective w. o of' , 

>.ihe^ toss commonly .aught lang,:\ges, ^ut will also strengthen such requests for ^. 
joililside support, as t^^e elected officers of the r^.,sociat ion may submit to foundation 
or fundi. ig agencies from time to time* 

M oar cohf^rence on sel f - ins -ruct ion n foreign languages, be held &^ 
Buf-alo ill early December, Such a national association vill be discussed. 
Participants in the conference, wi 1 1 decide the forn tnat such an association should 
tak^. Ibe level of the services that the associacion can pro^'ide to each of its 
constitue'ii: members will of course ^^epend entirely upon the annual dues that are 
agreed upon at this time, but it il safe to say that institutional membership dues 
<j>f $100 a year should be able to provide most, if not all, of the benefi.:. outliiied 
a bov e c 

Peter Boyd-Bowraan 
General Coordinator 

National Program of Self -Instruction 
in Critical Languages 

\ ' and 

\ Director 

.^nter for Critical Languages 
State University of - -w York at Buffalo 



V/ard Morehouse 
Pres ident 

National Council of Associations for 
International Studies 

and 

Director 

Center for International Programs and 

Comparative Studies 
Scate Education Department 
University of the State of New York 
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Dear Prof. 



Appeiidix 3 contlnu 
March 21, 1972 



My secretary, Miss Barbara Schlitzer, has forwarded to me a couple of 
communications which indicate that you are having a certain araonnt of tro.iblp 
at your college having your program accepted by some of your leagues in t. e 
language departments. This is a classic situation which, however, can usually 
be avoided by the right Kind of public relations campaign. Since I am dictating 
this letter from Madrid rather than from my own office, the thoughts that 1 \ ,ve 
to contribute may reach you in a rather jumbled form, but I hope that there will 
be enough ideas there that you can at least use some of them. 

In the first place, there are no.w at least 50 colleges and universities, 
all of them of rath.-r high academigf standards, that have now participated 
our self-instructional language program for from one year to six years, aun .n 
every case, granting the same undergraduate credit as fo^ any other language has 
always been an absolute requirement for participation in the program. ?f you will 
look at the stipulations for participation you will see that academic credit i^a 
sine Qua non . And so it should be, because the study of Japanese or Chinese by 
a handful of select and highly-motivated students is every bit as demanding of 
time and of intense effort as the study of any of the traditional languages in 
a more conventional classroom situation. Stages in 

Yours is one of the few colleges that I have heard about over the past six 
years where the problem of academic credit has presented any difficulty The 

from ^L^n^^^'^' ^^^P^^^^^^ ^he use of a distinguished outsid^/ examiner 

irgm_a_ ma or languafie and area c^nte ^ such as Cornell, Columbia, Michigan, "^irr" 
IS generally quite sufficient to satisfy even the most doubting Thomas thit the 

inrt1tnMon'i^°J"^'° n" '""^ P^^^^P^ ^^8^^^ ^^an those of the 

nstitution involved. Over the past several years, students enrolled for credit 
in our program at various universities and colleges have been highly successful in 
^nnmg summer fellowships or overseas fellowships given by Stanford, Michigan 
State University of Michigan. Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Hawaii, etc. and they 

Saharan Africa, a l of which suggests that standards in the program are fully 
as high as those in regular classes in more conventional situations. 

.t.r,^n"^r^' ""^^ persistent reports that we get from students who 

start out in our self -instructional program and then at The second or third vear 

evel find themselves thrown together with students from other universities during 
the summer is that they have no trouble at all in holding their own or even exceUinc 
in competition with students from regular courses at other inslitul.onsr'his ^ 
does not mean to say that this program is invariably successful or that no students 
Tea "ua^^nters'"''''"? °' ^° is> foolproof , any more ^han 

do ooortror 1 f : """^ -conventional type courses where some students can 

-^xt r erne ly well. The only claim made is that the student has as good a chance to 
classroom-taught course. And that therefore, in order to do well and in order to 
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ihe ferocious opposition m yo'.i re;-"irt receiving from the three la-^-^^uage 
depar traeotb at your college siggests \ me 'ramediately that their opposition may 
be based Ur^- v on fear, .mi a f anc * threat j their stat, s or continued survival. 

I wei e back i.n the "States, i would /'ve you a call to find 't s ^ch things as 
whether or not your college still has a i^relg.i language e^^^adue lou requirement, 
or whe tne -,olitical oi ecofi^m _ situation on campus appp^ :-s threp , ' ig to the 

- .ee language cep-^.r trotnls , If your lan< jage departme ,ts at, basically conservative 
and defensive in outlook, if t ci^ng tc traditional w^^s ot language teaching ' 
and ar^ afraid of innov ations, i ten a*^ director of the program a. your college you 

ave the delicate ^Iplouiatic j-^ aheaa c- : ^ ' u of softening this opposition and 
WLnnirig I i . pport of your co)lea^ es in the language dipartr^nts, for experience 
has shown. that their acquiescence will be needed if th- »rog . is to reallv thrive 
oi yoc' ' campus o 

From the outset I would .suggest ti.^i ycu invite the more progressive m*^ .bers 
of ^he language .i^partments ? visit sopc of your tutorial sessions anu see things 
for t.ht:raselves. ! wv :1c invite particularly any practitioners of audi o - 1 ingual 

hing ^ .hniques, ior thise ar very close in spiri^ ro the ones that underl ie 
the sel f- instruct ional concept, I wc.*3.d ex^:>w them -o e *^mine the te ^bc-^ks tj^t 
you use, including p->rhaps the Japane ■ > Kana WorkbocK , and alio -hem also to'^talk 
with your students, pa^ tirularly if tiic students are enthusiastic aov /t the progranio 
Try in general u3 g^t some of the language r.c le involved and interested in your * 
program, Ac the same timf , you can reassurr the foreign language department by 
pointing out thc*^ there v. very Iittl« conflict jf interest betw n what you are 
doing and what ti ey are L.jing. 

"he number of students seriously in erested in Japanese would be minuscule by 
corap^ison" vjilh those jn French, Cer.Tianand Spanish, and is not apt to increase in 
size in th^ tcreseeable future. Furthermor language majors ar( not generally 
candidates for work in Japanese » . -li your program, requir no taff and only a 
tiny badget\, is no ompeting with the language df'ipartments v^xther faculty or 

students. If your college still has a language rciqui rement ^ you might even agree 
to adroit omy such students who have satisfied the language req-iiem^int already in 
French, German or Spanish. It wouldn^tAurt in he least bit. Yo can also ^mention 
*:h«t at most colleges the sel f - instruj/tional language program . -.t only ~,as the full 
^deking of the regular language departments but th-^ at many in^^^*' iti ns ♦"he 
director of the program is himself / professor of -^ish, French ir ferman. With 
regard to Japanese specifically, L:ieanor Jorden happenj> to be t.\ toughest ex miner 
that we have in any of our languages. She is a veteran exar.irer who evaluates each 
term at • -r twenty colleges and universities, and it is reput-.c 'o be quite hard 
to earn "A" from her. You have leally got to be an outstaitdii^ student . . order 
'-0 do well ^ 

Wishing you Iuck. in solving you. probler:: and looking forward ""o being in 
contact with you a^^ain . : en I return to Buffalo thi'^ ^ummer. 

Si lu f-rely you rs , 



Peter Bv. .d-Bowm • ^ 
General ( onsultan; 

National Program tor S^^lf- Instruction 
in non-Ves t ern La signages 
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A .UIDE TO T dE SELF- INSTRUCl lONAL LANGUAGE 
^iiMi "DQ*S AN D DONETS OF DRILLING" 

35 minutes^ lo mm., black and white, 1972. 
Produced and d'rectored by Eleanor H« Jorden, 
nrofessor of I aguistits, Co?tieK University. 
Tnformatiori r \ distribution given below. 



The film entiii.ed "The Do * ^ md Donets of Drilling" was prepared 
demonstrate .ome of the tec* piques that hav proved useful in the 
sessions Which bring students < nd native speakers togethr- - for oral 
)r,ictice. While the group that was filmt ■ happened to be learni 'C, 
,cipanes^, the techni<|ties employed are et^ually applicable to otFTer 
languages. It is urged that prospective student and drillmasters 
view this ^Im b-jfore, or vp^y <:^oon after, they begin worllng together. 



Notes fo- view s/ of the film 



As y watch the film, notice how effortless .le performance of the'- 
v.ki1led iuo.ructor appears to \ This is high^v deceptive. The apparent 
ease with which he handles his i "^.^s actually reilec ':s extensive training 
and long and arduous practiceo >^ exhibit such a session as one^mod^i of 
class procedures* that are proving effective* 

Here is a checklist that will suggest what you should be sure to 
notice as you watch the film:' 



1) Timing 

The unskilled drill-leader constantl 




reaks whatever momentum 



has been created by wasteful ^periods of silence: silence while 
he puzzles over unfamiliar material on the prin^ed page, silence 
while he thinks about what to do next, silence while he waits 
too long for a student to answer* And in an att-rrpt to make 
things easy for the student, he speaks his langua;2e abnormally 
slowly and with unnatural intonation. 

The skilled drill-leader establishes and maintains a rapid pace 
that keeps every student alert and c'onstantlv <.hal lengt;^. Hv 
always speaks his language at a normal spt^td. y 

2) Providing the model 

The uns ki I l e d dri ) 1 - leader furnishes onv model utterance for Ihv. 
first student, and then lets the remaining; students imititaie cat, h 
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otht-f , He thinks that the class has gone through material once 
or tVvice, the students ca.i ba 0Kpeci:ed to know it, 

'^killed drill-leader knows that foreign language materijl 
must be repeated many, many times before it is intt-rnaiiz d by 
the studentc Therefore, during tie learning stage, he repeats 
before each student recites, and he ^ues over the same niateric I 
countless times* 

3"^ Tor., ection 

u ' -i lied drill-leader cc .siaiUly fails hear student errors, 
larpel^ because he is busy ,^ reparing his aext utterance. But 

even if be does hear them, he le^s tliem gt ,y wi hout correction^ 
It is not u oniiTion to hear an inexperienced instruct or say, in 
eff'ct:; "After all, if a stude.t is trying, why frustrat-e Ind 
emb rrass him by correcting him'.' 

'^he skilled dril 1-leader is able to listen o b^s stu\ without^ 
des^royln^, his own timing. He heArs ^nd ^o,vect^ all errori>. He 
wcrks ^' th an individ al student vho ba^ mide an error until i :s 
cc • .cted or unt 1 the stut c^ai; is obvious' ' bogging down. He then 
moves on, making it cleai to the studen. •< cher or not his suu- 
sequent perf orm-" ^ce has been satisfac -y. He wi I later return 
to th^ same'stuaent with the same stxiulus to che k hi-?, out again, 
(and correct him again if necessary). He knows that only persistent 
corre^'Lon will bring prompt improvement, 

- \ 

A) Var' 'ty 

''he unskilled diill-leader doggedly drags through a given s.egment 
of materials, constantly ignoring opportunities for introducing 
variety. He forgets that language teaching catls for imagination 
and spark, 

skill ed dril 1-leader makes the ciass lively and interesting^, / 
Ho varies his techniques within ^ given hour, moving from meroorfz/tion 
to drill and controlled conversation.^ fie irftroduce^' visual aids/a^ 
every opportunity. He introduces substitut: n items' in a given 
conversation to ice (^p his students challenged. 

5) Control of teaching materials 

The unskilled dr i 1 1 - leader usually keeps hi,s eyes glued to the 
textbojpk in order to be able to proceed. Unconsciously he is 
teac^hing reading pronunciation in a spokt^n drill clas$. If he 
. 'does venture outside of th^- printed material, he introduces various 
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structures and vocabulary that have hot yet been learned. 
Commuiuc-at ion breaks down and frustration and annoyance build 
up« Students try to incorporate the new items into their 
inventory, but ^ince these words are not. drilled systematical!^ , 
th -^y tend to b- to»-gotten almost inpediately „ 

The skilled drill-leader is thoroughly familiar with the 
material he is teaching and what has already be^n taugh^ . 
He uses the textbook in class only as necessary. As much as 
possible he speaks his language rather than reading ito Tbest 
are drill classes in the spoken language, ' it is essential 
that students feel they are indeed communicating with each other 
by '^peaking* > 

6) Use of the foreign langiiage 

/ 

The u nskilled drill-leader makes 'the mistake of thinking that he 
can teach students how to speak "a foreign language bv talking ^ 
about it in English* He thinks he can make t^em learn more by 
iniroducing lists'^of additional vocabulary. Even if he uses his 
native language for diilling, whenever he wants to comralinicate 
directly with his students he resorts to English. There is 
absolutely no foreign atmosphere in the classroom, and every 
class aour is a mixture of two languages* 

The skilled drill -leader realizes that his studepts are trying to 
le^n a foreign language with only ^-1 inti ted livQ exposure to ' a 
native, speaker*. There are unlimited oppo: tunities to read ^bout ' 
foreign countries and their languages and to listen to tape^. 
'But only thc-<UiJ-l hours provide an opportunity for communication 
in the foreign lar^uage, and for correction. ^Accordingly, he speaks / 
his language constantly-- not only to drill, but also to communicants* ^ 
ai-id he corrects relentlessly in ordei; to improve his students' 
performance. 

Now you are read^ to watch some filmect drill hof{irs, and to observe one 
session that reflects the kind of skill and motivatfon and team ^^ffort that 
result in effective foreign language learning* ' V , 



Notes on distribution gf line film 

The film is available on loan to members of the National Association 
of Self -T nstructionai Programs through the office of the Gxecu,tive secretary 
of the association (Professor Peter Boyd-Bowraan , Center for Critical 
Languages, State University of NeW York. Buffalo, N»Y. 1^^421'^) for the cost 
of insurance and postage only. 

78 ' f , 
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t • Im 1 <ilso available* on Ion a on the same basis to members oi 
' : i' .'i J ' thri { .'UtTt'Slt'U Inslilulions from Lhe^ fTTKa^ng : 

Will. am Pang, Director 
ttitical Languages Program 
C hico StatH College 
C hic'o, Lalif . ^5926 

i . M, Manlev, Director 
Critical Language Program 
Kent Slate L'n i vers i ly 
K-nt, Ohio kk'lkl 

Kithard Ualetla, Director 
Program in Critical Languages; 
Foreign Language Dept, 
Co Post Col lege 
Long Island University 
Greern^ale, NoY. 115^8 

I '1 addiiion, prints of the film may be purchased at cost (^277. 20 each) 
lr<m tfir' (or^^ell University Photo Sci<=*nce Studio, Ithaca, N*V. 1A850, or 
vf>pw^ be secured on videotape from the New York State Education Department* 

' ,,drot. p copies are available in the following formats:; I- and 2-inch Ampex, 
l''J-:iiub ImaJ-I, and I'-Matic Cassette, Orders must be accompanied by raw tape 
fi^r d ibbin^r, there is also a $37*50 service charge for dubbing for requests 
( ' sid^' Nt'W Y lis State (no charge for institutions in New York State", o For 
(oni-jlft', ordering proredures and forms, write to: 

Bur^-^ of Mass Communications 
State ducfition Dept* 
Kducation Building Anno, 
Alban\, N.Y, 12226 
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A ppendix 5 

National Cour.'^il oi Associations for Intornational Studies 



PicQse address reply to: 

Center for Lnternal ional Programs 

and Comparative Studies 
Stall? Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany^ New York 12210 

December 6, 1971 

C onf e I dHL e on I ndependent Stu d y of Critical 
L angaa^es, Cjrnell University, Ithaca^ Now York > 
November I9-2Q > 197 1 

A Mi n u t e s o n the Discuss i o n 

/' % 

The following are tht^ principal conclusions reached in the 
Conference on Independent! Study of Critical Languages held at 
Cornell University on November 19- 20^ A list of pt ticipants i.i 
the Conference is given at the end of this minute* 

lo Ihe academic value of independent study of critical languages 
must be legitimized through "standardized" examining procedures 
under the auspcies of some established and widely reck.gnized and 
accepted system of external examination such as the New York State 
Education Department College Proficiency Examination Program (CLEP)* 
Ward Morehouse is to continue discussions with Judith Safranko and 
others concerned in CPEP in order lo explore the development of 
suitable examining procedures for independent study of critical 
languages, perhaps beginning with the languages raost widely taught 
under the program (Chinese, Japan^^Sfe, iiindi, and Hebrew) o 

2* i^losely related to the precr^ding point is the need, for ^'efini.ng 
and "standardizing" the examining process for languages -^ught under 
the independent study of critical languages pl^Jgram, probably beginning 
again with the languages most widely studied under the program. 
Examinations might well be developed for different levels of achieve- 
ment (for example, after completion of five units or ten units or 
twenty units of a particular course of language study). This would 
enable students to progress at their own individual rate of speed, 
sitting for an examination at a patticular level whenever they ^elt 
ready to do so* As the numbers (^f students and institutions participating 
in the- oro^^iam in^v-^ ase, m'^re us»- will have to be made of taped 
examinations since it will no*- he possible for examiners to examine 
individually a vi i ; large nui > of students at a number of different 

ab.pusesc John McCoy, Eleanor JO r den, a-^d lanit— > Gair at Cornell are 
lo explore next steps in this, .'onnec t ion <, 
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hd.lor^cl and Dtstnbuii'ti Office 

huimin Area M.i*eri.\U Cfr t^r 

11 Wevt 42.1 s?i?et 
New York, Ncv. ^o'k ifK)3'j 




3. An 1 nter i n*sl i tutional asscK'iation for the independent sludv of 
foreign Languages bhould be established as a means of encouraging f ui ther 
development of the program, sharing experience among the institutions 
now participating in the program, and in general, f a-l i 1 i tat inp, communica- 
tion about this approach to 'he study of critical languages among those 
now engaged in such study, as well as thobe who become inter^^sted in 
developing programs of independent study in the future. The Center for 
Critical Languages at Buffalo is the logical secretariat for such an 
association. The next steps cire for Ward Morehouse to discuss this 
matter with the National Council of Associations for International 
St.idies Board of Directors, seeking their endorsement of llya idea, and 
then for an "c .-^nizing committee" unc r ahe leadership of ^Edward Neville, 
Coordinato: of Lhe Critical Languages Program at Canisius CoUege, to be 
formed, wi^. invitations to institutions to join the association coming 
from the "organizing committee," Some kind of modest institutional 
membership fee should be established (perhaps; $50) to defray the costs 

of a tiewsletter or some other form of' communication within the association 
and periodic meetings of institutional representatives who would presumably 
be in the ordinary course of things campus, directors of programs of ' 
independent study of critical languages, 

4, The importance of more extensive orientation materials was stressed. 
Two steps are to be taken in this connection, A film of a "model'^ tutor;ng 
session is to be prepared at Cornell University dv Elpanor Jorden, £\«si!ming 
tuat approval, which has been rpquested, is forthcoming from the U,S, Office 
of Kducation fo>- an amendment to the grant agreement between the l',S. Office 
of ?:ducation and NCAlS. The manual for directors of independent study of 
critical language programs, prepared by Peter Boyd-Bowman and issued undet 
NCAiS auspices, 'is to be revised. Peter Boyd-Bowman is to send out copies 
to all car >3us coordinators of critical language programs and examiners,' 
requesting comments or revisions, which are to go lo Professors Gair, McCov, 
and Jorden at Cornell. The draft of a revised version ; '11 then be sent 

to Professor Bo\d-Bowman, who' wi 1 1 by that time be on sabbatical leave in 
Europe, for ' rther adjustments and final revi<iW prior to being reproduced 
under NCAIS auspices „ 

5o Lxisting language study materials need some revisions and adaptation 
to make them more suitable for us(^^ by students working independently instead 
of in a c on^: :ntional classroom situation^ In most cases, this revision and 
adaptation can bc^ dont- with relativt.^ly limited investment of time and money- 
perhaps support for a summt^r for a faculty member in the language concerned 
or use oT'^s^ch a faculty m^^mber alonp, with those teaching and research 
assist, r'-; conc(^rned with the language at a particular uni-v^ersity center 
for st.:'J_ of that language- Again, it seems most logical to start with 
thp lar.>;uages most widelv studied under tie program of independ^.nt studv 
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of critical languages —par liv^uldrl \ Ciiinese, Japaru^se, and Hindi, James 
(.Jair, John McCOy, and I'leanor Jcrden are lo draft concrete research 
proposals under the Language p^search Program of the Division of Foreign 
Studieb, Office of Kducaiion, while Ward Morehouse will aliempt lo 

(.oniact the Dirf^Lor of the ^anguage K^^search Program, and Richard 
Ihompson, Director of the Division of Fc^reign SLudies, and others, all 
of whom havt^ taken an ^active interest in the Program of Independent 
Study of CiitiLdl Languages. 

ixaminers under tne Progr^^m of Independent 5tud\ of Critical 
Languages also perform a critically important "technical assistance" 
function, part u Ui ...L-ly when the program is newly established for • 
tht first time ^ a college campus, 'lhat is to say, by sitting in on 
a tutoring session and by talking directly with the stuaents in the 
program, ati examiner is often able to identify difficulties which need 
to be corrected before the program proceeds much further. This suggests 
that the pattern of visitation by a language examiner, especially if 
laped fxaminat ions are more v;idelv used in the future, would change 
Daring ihe course of the first semester, the examiner would visit 
differs It campuses to review the -'^atus of the program, perhaps if an\ 
sludenti. were read> , conducting examinations for them at whatever level 
of achievement they had reached. But subsequent examinations might then 
be conducted through the use of ape without a further campus visit by 
the exan»iner unless the tap( d examinations revealed some particular 
problems at an i ns t i t u t i on « 

7o The need for ^'timizing and "upgrading" the role of the campus 
cooidinator or director of a critical language program was emphasized. 
Faculty development opportuniti s such as the proposed overseas seminar 
in India, China, and Japan next summer (being organized as a National 
Council project under the h^adership of Piofessor George Little of the 
Vermont Council of World Affairs anc' the University of Vern.ont) should 
contribute: toward this end. Institutional affiliatiorj with the proposed 
association for the ind. pendent study of critical languages should also 
assists Litorts ne(^d al^o to be made to communicate with academic 
decision makers in under gi aduate institutions such as deans arid depai trnen'' 
chai rmen „ 

8. It was agreed, in view of the foregoing, that a broader "informational 
effort" about the program should be tnuiertaken. Ar,^ the first step, Ldward 
NevilU has agreed to prepare ,nn Hv^-tJcU' about ihi program whi h Ward 
Morehouse Will undertake to plac^ in an appropiiate higher education 

^urnal where it will hopefully be seen b sue}- a ademj^ de<isior^ mak^Ts 
as those lo whom refer^enc*' was made in ih^' preiedin^ point. Reprints n( 
this article can also be c >rculated wideb>, along with the vised manual 
a r^cr-nt annual rep<^rt on th*- projL^ram, ana other materials In an effort 
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lo give i^reater visibililv lo the programo This program should also be 
discussed at regional and naiic-nal mtetings conc^ . ned with higher edueatioHo 
As one step in that direction, Ward Morehouse is on the program for the 
Annual Meeting of th'^ Association of American Colleges in Washington In 
Januaty and will discuss the program in his presentation on the current 
status of international studies in American undergruduate education. 
In order lo gather material for this article, as well as to facilitate 
the revision of the manual, Peter Boyd-Bowman and FMward Neville ar^^ to 
work out a joint communication to campus coordinators of independent 
language stud> programs* 
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Participants in t h e Conferenc e 



Peter Boyd-Bowm l , Director 
Center for Critiial Languages 
Slate bniversity of New York 
Buffalo, iNew York 14214 

Professor Ldna Coffin 

Professor of Near Eastern Langi^ages 

L'iH vt^rsi ty of Michigan 

Ann /irbor, Michigan 48104 

Professor I, Milton Cowan, Chairman 

Division of Modern Languages 

( ornel I I n ) versi ly 

I thaca, New York 14850 

Professor James Galr 
Professor of Hindi 
Cornell I'niversity 
irhaca. New York 14850 

MrSo MarjOrie Horn 
Financial Aid.j, 

Center for International Programs 

and Comparative Studies ' 
New York State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

Professor Eleanor Jo r den 
Professor of Japanese 
Cornell I'm* Vers ity 
Ithaca, iiew York 14850 

Professor George Ic Little 
Department of Political Science i 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

(Director, Vermont Council on World Affairs) 

Ptuiessor John McCoy 
Professor of Chinese 
CornelllJnivv^rsity 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

Professor and MrSc Robert Marshall 
Coordinator of Independent Stadv 

of Critical Languages 
'W.'l J s C ol lege 
Aurora, New Yori; 13026 



Ward Morehouse, Director 

Center for International Ptograras 

and Comparative Studies 
New York State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New Vork 12210 
(President, NCAIS) 

Proiressor Edward Neville 
Coordinator of Independent ^tud"' 

of Critical Languages 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 14208 

Arthur Osteen, Assistant Director 
Center for International Programs 

and Comparative Studi'es 
New York State Education Department 
99 Washingto Avenue 

Albany, New York ^ 12210 'I 

. — I 

Professor Kenneth Rasmussen 
Coordinator of Independent Study 

of Critical Languages 
Center ^or Critical Languages 
State - . diversity of New York 
Buffalo, New York 14214 

Judith Safranko 

College Pr'oficiency Examination Progr 
New York State Education D< partment 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York] 12210 

I'rofessor Giancarlo Traverso ^ 
Coordinator of Independent Study 

of Critical Languages 
State University College 
New Paltz, New York 12561' 

John Valentine, Executive Director 
Commission on Non-Traditional Study 
888 Seventh Aver^ue 
New York, New York 10019 
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CQNT ERLNC?: ON THE NATlOiNAL PROGRAM OF 
Sr :LF-INSTRlCllON IN CRril CAL LANGUACKS 



.-sponsored by t h(i Council for Intercul lural 
vSuudies and Programs (Formerly ihe National 
Council of Associations for^. International 
Studies), and The Center for International 
Programs and Comparative Studies, New York 
State Education Department 

Hosted by the Center for CrlLical Languages, 
State University of Neiw York at Buffalo 



December 7-9^ 19^2 



The primars objective of this conference is to evalua,te the progress 
achieved over the past nine years, to discuss current innovations and to 
cbar-t the direction our efforts should take in the future. 

Our second objective is to form a National Association of Self- 
Instructional Language Programs (NASILP) to provide the organizational 
framework our constituent programs need, now chat outsidf^ support has 
termi nated. 



Ihe National Program of Se I f - 1 ns t rue t i on m c'ririeal Languages hi.s been 
assisted with financial support provided bv the Institute of I n £t rna t iona 1 
Studies of the U.S. Office of Education to the New York State Boa^d of 
Regents cn behalf of the National Council of Assoc, iat Ions for International 
Studies (now Council^ for Intercul tural Studies and Programs), 'I'he National 
Program has grown out of a Siai.pwlde program Supported bv the^ Larm^giv 
(^orporatior of N'rw YorK, which also assist^-d in the process of expansion 
from a Statewide to a nati(:n-jcif program. 
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4r30 p. Mo Registration - Charles Room (2nd Floor^ 

Norton Student [Inion) 

Bar service available in adjactint Tiffin Room, 

b:00 P.M. Dinner - Norton 240-248 (across from the Charles 

Room) 

7:0r P.M* Welcome and Introductions 

Keynote address 

B.'ief remarks by Ward Morehouse (program director), 
Peter Boyd-Bowman (program coordinator), Eleanor 
Jorden (Cornell), George Little (Vermont), Lamarr 
Kopp (Penn State), Ed Neville (tanisius), Edna 
Coffin (Michigan) „ 

9:30 P.M* Keception - Center for Critical Languages, 7 and 

24 Crosby HalU 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 197 2 

9:00 f\*M. ^Ihar p Business meeting - Norton 233 

10:(X) A«M.. Proposal for National Association of Self -Instructional 

Language Programs (NASILP) - Organization, membership 
benefits, secretariat, annual dues, possible affiliation 
with ACTFL/Nomination of organizing committee. 

Discussion leaders: James Gair (Cornell), George Little 
(Vermont), Peter Boyd-Bowman, Ward Morehouse. 

1000 A.M. Short coffee break. (At this point the organizing 

committee will proceed to Room 232 across the hall to 
^ begin drafting its recommendations.) 

10:15-10:45 A*M. Introduction of new delegates. Reports by program direcnors 

Oi scussion , 

10:45-11:45 A.M. Visit to SUNYAB ' s Center for Critical Languages (24 

Crosby Hali), where delegates may examine course 
materials in various languages, see the Center's cassette 
duplicating system, observe some live tutorial sessions, 
and exehango ideas "ith both tutor's and 3t indents. 
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FRIDAY , DLCI :mbE R 8, 197 2 

12:00 Uoon Luncheon - Norton 233 

N'ew Programs - Norton 233 
Cof fe(^ 



lr30-3:0O P,M 
3:00 P.M. 
3:00-5:00 p.M 



6:00 P.M. 
''':00 P.M. 
8:30-9;30 P.M. 

9:30-11:00 P.M. 



Norton 233 - Organizing committee ret .rns to present 
its recommendations for NASILP, memb rship, by-laws, 
slate of officers - discussion. 

Registration of niembers, Efection officers. 
Cocktails. Bar service available ir iffin Room. 
Dinner - Norton 240-248 

Business, Discussion of evaluation techniques 
and honoraria. Plans for program evaluation. 

Reception - Punch Party - Center for Critical 
Languages, 7 and 24 Crosby Hall. 



S All R DAW DCCEMBITv 9, 1972 

9:15-10:30 AcM. Norton Conference Ihealre (main floor). 

Preview of student - tutor orientation film produced 
by Dr. p:ieanor Jorden at Cornell. Dr. JorcTen will 
introduce the film and answer questions abeut it. 



JO:' 30-12:00 



12:00 Noon 



Norton 233 - Final business meeting. 

Ward Morehouse and Mrs. Marjorie Hc>rn to confirm 

the arrangements for program evaluc'tion. 

Lunch in Tiffin Room (next to Norton 233) 
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CONFERENCE ON THE RATIONAL PROGRAM OF 
SELF -INSTRUCTION IN CRITICAL LANGUAGES 

December 7-9, 1972 

1'entative List of Participants 

PARTICIPANT 



INSTITUTION 



Blair, Robert W« 
Coordinator of Linguistics 

Bockraan, Robert Ho 

Chairman of East Asian Studies 

Born, Warren 
Director >iLA/ERIC 



Boswell, Richard 

Directory Critical Language Program 

Bradi'-vrd, Fresia 

Dept. of Hispanic Languages 

Campbell, Myrtis 
Assistant to Director 



Causey, B* Do 
Professor of History 

Chu, Richard 

Coordinator of Critical Languages 
Coffin, Edna 

Examiner (Asst. Professor of 
Modern Hebrew) 

Deeter , Al len C * 
Assoc, Academic Dean 

Drake, Mildred M, 

Coordinator for Language programs 



Uwarikesh, D.P.S. 

Cri Ileal Language Supervisor 



Brigharn Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

Modern Language Association 

62 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York lOOU 

SUNY at Binghamton 
Binghamton, New York 13901 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Languages Acquisition Institute 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Hobart & William Smith College 
Geneva, New York 14456 

Eisenhower College 

Seneca Falls, New York 13148 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104^ , 



Manchester College 

North Manchester, Indiana 46962 

University of Colorado 
Bureau of Independent Study 
970 Aurora 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

We^^tern Michigan University 
Cept^ of Linguistics 
^^alamazoo, Michigan 49001 
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PARI U I PAN ] 
Ehrman, Edith 

Foreign Area Materials Center Manager 
Falb, Lewis W. 

Director, Critical Languages 
Fisher, Paul 

Director, Over ^ -as Studies 
Ford, Alan J, 

Professor, Adjoint Linguistics 
Fugate, J, 

Chairman, Dept. of German 

Di sector of Neglected Languages Program 

Goldsworthy, T. R. 
Director, Laboratories for 
Recorded Instruct ion 

Gair, James W. 

Director South Asian Program 
Gearhart, E. F. 

Chairman, DcpCo of Foreign Languages 

Gould, Stephen 
Foreign Language Dept« 
Experimental College 

Heuberger , Edi th 
Director, CLP 

Hoar, Leo J. 

Director Critical Languag<»s 

Flock, Hans H. 
Language Coord Irator 
Dept. of Linguistics 

Horn, Marjorie ^ .^^ 

Center for International Programs 

and Comparative St 'lies 
State Education Dept. 



60 East 42d Street 

New York, N^ w YorV lOOP 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, \ork 12601 

Davidson College 

Davidson, North Carolina 2H036 

Universite de Montreal 
Case Postale 6128 
Montreal 3 , Huebec , Canada 

Kalamazoo College 
Department of German 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

University of Wisconsin 
Mad i SOP , W i scons i n 53706 



Cornel 1 Un ivtirsi ty 
Ithaca, N(^w York 148S0 

Grand Valley State College 
Allendale, Michigan 49401 

State University College 

at Oneonta 
Oneonta, New York 13820 

Kirkland Col lege 
Clinton, t%*ew York 13323 

Fordhan. university 

New York, N'ew York 10458 

University of Illinois at 
Urbane' - Champaign 
Urbana, I IJ ii:ois 61801 

99 Washingl )n Avenue 
Room nOO 

Albany, N'pw \ ork 17 210 
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PARTICIPA NT 

Jorden, P^Ieanor H. 
Chairman, Dept. of Linguistics 

Kachru, Braj B. 
Head 

Dept. of Linguistics 
Kirby, John 

Chairman, Asian Studies 
Kopp, WilaMarr 

Director, Critical Languages Program 
Koo , Jang 

Chairman> Asian Studies 

Lenfest, Donald 
Professor/Director of 
Special Language Program 

Little, George To 

Professor and Director, CISP 

Loessel , Sarah 
Associate 

Foreign Language Dept. 
Mainous, Bruce Ho ^ 

Director, Unit for Foreign Languages 
Study and Research 
Head, Dept. of French 

Manley, J. m; 

Director, Critical Language Program 

Marshall, Patricia Sr^ 
Director, TESL 

Mcroy, John 

Associate Profe?:sor of Linguistics 
Mjckei, Stanley L. 

]^rof-.sor, Chinese Language & Literatute 



INSTIIUTION 

Cornel 1 University 
Ithaca, Nev York 14850 

University of Illinois at 
Urbana -Champaign 
Urbana, Ul^iois 61801 

Uni ver si ty of N'or thpr^, Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Fennsylvana 16802 

University of Alaska 
College, Alaska 99701 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 



University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Experiment in -International Living 
School for International Training 
Brattleboro, Vermont O^jOl 

University of Illinois at 
U r bana - C hampa i gn 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

Donnelly College 

Kansas City, Kansas 66102 

Cornell 'University 
Ithaca, New York 1^48 50 

Vv'iitenberg University 
Springfield, Ohio 45501 
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PARI ICIPANT 
Mi I lei , John 

Professor of Romance Languages 

More, Vishwanath 
Di rector 

International Programs 

Morehouse, Ward 
chairman, NASILP 

Murphy, Eugene 
Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages 

Myers, Keith 

Associate Professor of French 



Neville, Edwin 

Direct»'r, Critical Languages 

Nicholson, Clara 

Coordinator, International Studies 

Nowland, Barbara 

Director, Language Laboratory/ 

Sel f ' Instructional Coordinator 

Norris, William 

Asst. Professor of Linguistics 
O'Nan, Martha 

Chairman, Foreign Languages 
and Literatures 

Orwen, Clifford P. 
Chairman, Foreign Languavu's 

Pang, William 
I'^rof essor 

Peter, Mari • 
P rc^f essor 

piano, Frank A, 

C^ordi nalor , Cr 1 1 ical L inguages 



INSTITUTION 

Stockton State College 
Pomona, N€:w Jersey 08240 

Johnston College 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 923"3 

State Education Department 

99 Washington Avenue, Rm« 1900 

Albany, New York 12210 

Hobart St William Smith CoUe^^e 
Geneva, i^'ew York 1445f) 

University of Illinois at 
Urbana -Champaign 
Urbana, Illmoi'S 6180! 

Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 14208 

Utica College 

Utica, New York 13502 

Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 04901 



University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, ^Pennsylvania 15213 

State Fniverbi'-v College 
Bro-kport, New York 14420 



State Univ^^rsity College 
Genc'Seo, fi'ew York 1445A 

Chico State University 
Chico, California 9592b 

Geness^ t ommunity College 
Batavia, New York ^4120 

Klmira ('ol le^e 

Kl mi ra, :it^w \ ork 1 /|901 



PARTICIPANT 

Speaks, Robert 
Director, Asian Studies 

Spoerry, Phillip 
Professor 

Sceere, Harry 

Direclor,CriticaI Languages Program 

Stretch, lina 

Professor of Spanish and 

Latin American Studies 

Sweeney, Leo 

Director of Admissions and Registrar 

Traversa, Vicenzo 
Professor 

Vardaman, Hazel ^ 
Dean, Liberal Arts and S'ciences 

Wagner, Louis A» 

Coordinator, Critical Language Program 

Watkins, J, M. 

Director, Foreign Studies 

Webster, Truman 

Professor of German and Russian 
Weston, Bruce 

Director of Slavic and East European 
Studies 

Zaraora, Juan 

Professor of Hispanic Languages 
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INSTTTiniON 

Graceland College 
Lamoni , Iowa 30140 

Utah Stale Universitv 
Logan, Utah 84321 

Bates College 
Lewiston, Maine 04240 

Governors State University 

Park Forest South, lUi.io.s 6046h 

University of Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 64110 

California State College 
California, Pemsvl vani a I !?419 

University of Illinois at Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 6O680 

Allegheny College 

Meadville, Penusy 1 vania 16335 

Hampshire College 

Araherst, Ma ssac huset I s 01002 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, \'ermont 05401 

California State College 
California, Pennsylvania 1541^ 



University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 0^002 
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NATIONAL 'ASSOCIATION FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTIONAl LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

"CO^^STliuTION ' 



I p Name,, purpose and Membership 

NAME : The organization shall be known .as the National 
Assjciation for Sel f- Instructional Language, Programs (NASILP)o 

2. PURPOSE ; The object of the Association sbail be to encourage 
institutions to pa-ticipate in enriching apd expanding their language 
offerings through s :lf -instructional programs, and to, further the 
common interests of ihe participants in. such a program. 

To this end the Association will; 

A. provide a secretariat or resource center for materials 
and consultation,; 

B. stimulate regular coa^T-ani cat ions through bulletins 
and conferences ; 

Cc establish a clearinghouse for the examination and 
evaluation process; 

D. ' promote the development of innov.itive material ^ and 
techniques for self -instruction -in language's. 

3. . MEiMBER S: The members of. the Association shall be such institutions 

or individuals ns may be admitted to membership in the manner provided for 
in Section i, 5 hereof. > ' ^ 

4o CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP:^ Th^e Association recognizes the following classes 
of roombership in the Association. 



A. Eligible for Regular Membership are: 

Instituitions (universities^, colleges and high schools) 
which are involved in the offering of language instruction 
through se^lf -instructional programs. Each member institution 
that has paid Its annual dues for the year shall be officially 
represented for purposes of communications, elections and 
all other association businesc> by a single individual, 
normally the one having prime responsibility for a self- 
instructio .al language program on the institution's campus. 
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B. Eligible for Affiliate or Honorary Membership are- 

individuals connected with advisory and consultative groups 
such as ACTFL (American 'Counci 1 for the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages), CISP (Council for Intercultural Studies tnd 
-rograras), NAFSA (National Association for Foreign Students' 
Attairs), CAL (Center for Applied Linguistics), FSI (Forpign 
Service Institute). USOE (United States Office of Education), 
language and area centers, etc,, who are professionally 
concerned with language teaching or with self - i nsrrucfional 
■ la.iguage programs. 

C. Membership benefUs. Member institutiqns In good standi 12 
are eligible to receive the following benefits:. 

I) An annual or serai -annual news bulletin to keep each 
meraber inforraed of self - instruc tional enrpllraents 
nationwide, new language offerings, new course pjateriAls. 
successful teaching and administrative innovations and 
the like. 



2) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



Free advice frora the Executive Secretary regarding new 
course materials, tapes, available examiners, etc? 

Fpr.,many languages, a duplicate set o^ tapes available at ^ 
cost to a meraber institution planning to offer,, that ' 
language for the first tirae. 

The loan each terra, for the cost of postage and insurance 
mj','' / specially produced orientation filra entitled 
"Do's and ton'ts of DrilUngJ' 

Annual conferences (both regional and national) for 
^ directors and exarainers to raeet with each 'other and share 
, the benefits of their vajried experiences. 

It is further expected that this will not only attract -he interest of^m«nv 
/- To^fZ'Tr acuainted with self'instr'ti^^ « "reffecfiv" ' 

eques s or' o't!lde°"°"'' ^-g^t languages, but will also strengfhe uch ' 
requests for outside support as the elected officers of the Association 
subra.t to foundations or founding agencies frora time to time. ' 

5. ADMISSIONS .- Applicants satisfying the conditions set out in Section I 4 
cUT. cT' t '° membership in .the Association in'he "pprop^Ute 

. ie mav d'ec't Ad ' °' ''^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ " suchTma : as 

^fi^ii^;:-:- 1^-:? ::d^"::::r^:rp:ymr';f";Setr^hTrb^r"^ - 

.ined b. the Executive Board, but has . been^^t i u^i^ aTll^^JL^rnnu"! " 
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VOLUNTARY' WITHDRAWAL: Any member may withdraw from the Association . 
<S\a dAte specifie^d by written notice given Co the Secretariat of th- 
Association. -Upon the date so specified such member shall cease to be 
a member of the Associatio.i and all his rights and obligations in respect-^ 
to the Association shall terminate (except for those ■ accrued prior to 
date specified) „ 

.T ERMINATION- or MEMBERSH I ? OR SUSPENSION : Membership in the Associatlo., 
may be terminated or suspcnJed for non-payment of dues, or for activities 
such as the Executive Board may deem contrary to the best interests of' 
the Association, by resolution of the Executive Board. 

n. Meeting of Members 

1. ANNUAL MEETING ; The annual meeting of the members of the Association 
^or the transaction of business as may properly come before such meeting 
sb.Il be held at ;%uch time and place as may be decided by the Executive 
Boards . ' * - ' 

2. SPECIAL MEL TINt^:; Special meetings may be calleu at any time by older 
of the Executive Board of the Association. 

3. PLACE AND TIME OF MEETII jGSf The. time and place for each meeting of the 
members of the Association shall be specified in a communication sent to 
a/11 members, at least 60 days before the meeting. 

4.. ORGANIZAIION : Th^ President or any other member of the Executive 
Board shall be chosen to act as chairman at any given meeting. 

5. VOj^NG: At each meeting of the members of the Associatio'n, each regular 
member prese^.U shall be entitled to cast one vote on any and all matters 
before the meeting. All matters shall be decided by the affirmative vote 
of a 2/3 majority of the regular members of the Association present at such 
meeting and entitled to vote at the meeting. 

III. The Executive Board 

1. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILU lES : ihe property and affairs of the Association 
shall be manages an Executive Board, the members of which afe elecred by 
the general membership, and serve wfthout compensation. 

2. NUMBER OF MEMBERS :: 

A. Elected Members. The Board will consist of nine elected members 
(three of wljbm are Officers of the .OrganiEati on) , 

B. Aagolnted Member. The Executive Secretary, who is appointed 
by the Board, will serve as ex of f iclo" Wraber . 
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3' ' 'l'E"M OF OFFICK:, I;iiLially, members of ^he KxecuLive Board in office 
shall be divided into two groups. ihe members of the first group serving ^- 
for a two year term, those of the second group for only one year. Beginning 
with the second year, aU vacancies will be filled for a two year t«^SH»/^ 

Any unexpected vacancy on the Executive Board may be filled bv the members 
of the Association at ihe next annual meeLn^„ Terms of office will begin 
efjectivf. September 1 of the year folloving the election of the Board member 

4. MANNI:R o f KLECllorJ :- -ihere shall be a Nominating Committee consisting 
of the President and four meirbers elected by ihe membership at the a-.:.ual 
meetiig from among those present. * 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate at least twc persons for each 
vacancy occurring on the Executive Board, and balloting will be conducted 
by mail, and shall provide the opportunity for write-in ballots. 

IV. Officers 

1. NUMBER :. 'Ihe Executive Board Shall elect,- a President, a Vice President, 
and a Treasurer for a term of ?:wo years to be chosen from among former 
members of the Executive Board. The Executive Board" shall appoint annually 
an Executive Secretary, to serve as ex officio member of the Board. 

2. THEJMSIDKKT shall preside at all meetings of the members of the 
Associatio- and Executive Board and ma^ call- any such meeting other than" 
the annual meeting of the members„| The President shall appoint Confere.ice 
Program Chairmen to organize programs for the meeting of the Association. 
The President shall have general siupervision over the affairs of the 
Association, subject to control of! the Executive Boa^d. 

3. 'iHE VICE PRESIDENT shall fulfill all, duties of thl President in the 
event that the President is unable'ito discharge his/h^r duties and auto- 
matically succeeds him/her as President when the lattdr's term^xpires. . 

4. THE IREASIJRER shall have the care of all the funds' of the Association, 
receive and give receipts for moneys due to the Association, have charge of 
thedisbursement of the funds of the Association, and keep records of all 
moneys received and paid on accou.it^ of the Association. 

5. TH^XECLTIVE_ SECRE1 A RY : The cnpaid Executive Secretary appointed by -s.- 
the Executive Board (anc» an ex officio member of it) shall be responsible 
for the day-to-day operation of the ' secretariat (see V) and for Implementing 
the policies of the Board to the best 9f his abilities. Supported by funds 
specifically allotted to him for that purpose (and for which he will render 
an annual accounting), he will seek ta collect, edit and periodically 
disseminate in news bulletins information relaCing to the Association, to 
maintain an up-to-date -library of master tapes and other instructional 
materiafs, to accede Lo requests from memoer Institutions for advice or 
assistance in improving or expanding the self-instrOStional language program 
on: their campus, and to assist in organizing such conferences .^nd meetings 
as the Board shall from time to time decide upon. He will also carry on 
correspondence on the Association's behalf and promote and publicize NASILP 
in -every way hr can. 
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^ . Headqaariers of the Associatio n 

\ * ' 

'Ihe headquarters the Association, to be known as the Secretariat, shall 
be on the campus designated by the Exerutive Board, usually that of'the 
Lxecutive Secretary* / 

VI. Fiscal Year 

,lhe fiscal year of the Association shall be the pericjd of Januarv I to 
December 31 inclusive, ^ 

Vir. Ratif ieatio n ' _ 

'ihis constitution will become effective upon ratification by all the 
members of the Executive Board and- is subject to amendment at the first 
ainual Tneetlng. 
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